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LAST WEEK. 


oral SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall ari East, S.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 
Admission 1s., 10 to 


N. 
OPEN. AGMIMOFRIED H, HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem ). 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 a ™. TO 6 P.x. 
UBLISHERS’ PERMANENT BOOK EXHIDBI- 


TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses may be 
inspected, BUT NOT PURCHASED. 


DRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND —At a Meeting of the Trustees, held on July 28. SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of 50/. a year, tenable for ‘'wo Years, were AWARDED :— 
In PAINTING. 
Fred Appleyard, fe fa College of Art. 
Maurice Bernstein, Royal Sigil Schools. 
Sydney Carter, Royal College of 
Philip Connard, Royal College “iy art 
In SCULPTURE. 
Stanley Nicholson Babb, Royal College of Art. 
Alfred Turner, Royal Academy Schvols. 
In ENGRAVING 
Gertrude Ellen Hayes, Royal College of Art. 
The Competition Works can be seen in the main building of the 
imperial Institute, Imperial Institute-road, South Kensington, on 
earns Monday, ‘and Tuesday, July 21, = August 2. 3, from 104 ™. 
to6P. By order of the Trustees. 


RAVELLING TUTORSHIP.—Mr. G. H. 

MARTEN, of King’s College. Cambridge, desires an ENGAGR- 
ee A, above till Christmas.—Address Conduit Lodge, Blackheath 
Park, S.E. 


QOOTCHMAN, knowing French, German, and 
Spanish, wishes TRANSLATION WORK (Novels, Cag a 
&ec ).—R. M. Lets, 153, Hill-street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 











‘THE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Head 

Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc Tripos, Cambridge, 
late Assistant es St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. References: 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; the Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttelton ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Eaq., nM. A.; Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, &c. 


TYREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebovir-road, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. COLE. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20. 
Prospectuses and refere on 








CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 

Highest references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


} OST, a few months back, The ART and CRAFT 












QWITZERLAND. —HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 
ke ages, Masic. and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
tracing climate; beautiful situation; and large peice Special 
attention to health and exercise. —MLIE. Hess, Waldheim, Berne. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7. Stu- 
dents are ad gpege to enter their names on Wednesday, Uctuber 6, 
between 2 and 4 p 

Further information on application 

LUCY J. "RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








THE MARIA GREY bn COLLEGE 
e 5, Fitzroy-stree' 
SALUSBURY- Roa HRONDESBURY, ‘Lonnon, N.W. 

A FOLL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation forthe CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and peas of Teaching is 
offered to Ladies who desire to become ‘Teacher: 

Ph bgettes ‘Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 





YOUNG G E NTLEMAN (Cantab.), Literary 

, desires PARTNERSHIP in PUBLISH- 
ING FIRM. tee. —Address A. B., care of W. Whiteley, 26, 
Westbourne-grove. 


ITCHIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP we the above School will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS. The ter, who must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom, receives under the Scheme a fixed 
yearly stipend of 150/., witha sree Payment at the rate of 2/. for 
each Boy in the School. There is no House, but the Head Master is 
a to take Boarders at the rate of not more than 45/. for any Bo 

‘he Governors desire to meet the need that is felt fora thoroughls 
aaa education in commercial and modern as well as classical subjects. 
The School premises include an excellent Laboratory. 

Copies of the Scheme, and other information, can be obtained from 
Mz. Francis SuILiror, of Hitchin, the Clerk ‘to the Governors, to 
— applications, with copies of testimonials, &c., must be sent 

before September 20. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the ELECTIUN of a LECTURER in 
PHILOSOPHY and ECONOMICS in seh Duties to com- 
mence in October next. Salary tl. least, together with half the 
fees of the Lecturer’s Classes vor sulcus apply to THE Kecistrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
pet plications are invited for the oxi of ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
Ch etd in BO" TANY. lary 1207. 
om mala be received not later than 
Werhesday, September 1, by the undersigned, from whom further 


a 
JC OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, July 7, 1897. 


M450N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


I, PROFESSORSHIP OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
II. PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 

The Council invite applications for the above Professorships 
by thirty-five copies of (eoneotemiggl eet 
woul be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, Sep- 

The Candidates elected — ling required to enter upon their duties as 
soon after October 1 as possi 

‘urther p che ore ybtai i from 
Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


S!- THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.m., in the 
Governors’ Hail. 

Three Entrance seepage si be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 150/. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; 
One of 50/. in Anatomy, Phys! ology, and Chemistry, for Third Year’s 
Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prives of the value of 300]. are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
re mg and Intermediate M.B. Hxaminations of the University of 














Secretary and Registrar. 














All a rel! pate pas are open to Students without charge. 
Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
The | School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the a SecrRETARY. 
renders. 4 va id in one sum or by instalments. Entries i be 


made separate! ture or to Hospital Practice, and s: 


ments are made tor ——— entering from the Universities and. 
Qualified Practitio: 

cheer i “3 approved ie is kept by the Medical Secre' 
"Tor pee] ail partealare 9 a) to Mr. R: 

Secretary. us app 2 0 Mr. Reno e, the Medical 


tary, 
ractitior ers, Clergymen, and others 


S, M.A. M D. Oxon., Dean. 


the Nati bel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nations. Scholarships offered in all Divisious. COLLEGE YEAR 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15. 

Address Principal, oo ALICE bbe yan Maria Grey Training 
N.W 








College, y-road, B 5 
OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
a for the SESSION 1897-8 will Le forwarded on 
application 


and DEPART- 


~ 


3 DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; 
MENT for WOMEN 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectuses can also be obtained of 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or at the 
College. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


to 


ad 


PRQNQane 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) “hey Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 

n the of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 

all atta at home or abroad.—A statement of requirements 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bezvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCA TION Thorougmly RELIABLE ADVICE 

n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING c & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, ok successful Tutors in Engiand 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville-street, W. 


pA RTNERSHIP. — Excellent opportunity 
of ACQUIRING old-established PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
A. L. C., care of H. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate- 











3.0001 ee —Write to 
hill, E.C. 





10 the LEADING NOVELISTS.—Messrs, ASH 
Sah ERS, aig Publishers, 36, St. Martin’s-lane, London 
Ne Messrs. Chatto & Windus), wish ‘to nih gs the COPY- 
HT of an UNPUBLISHED NOVEL —Write as above 


RE EK, MODERN,TAUGHT bythe DAUGHTER 
a GREEK AUTHOR.—Address A. X. M., care of Messrs. 
Reynell ‘& ‘Son, Advertisement Offices, 44, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


0 LECTURE SOCIETIES.—ENGAGEMENTS 
CAN NOW BE MADE for the ILLUSTRATED LECTURES upon 
‘Egypt of To-day ’ and ‘ Russia's T'sars and their Coronation Pageants,’ 
given so successfully to large audiences in London, Aberdeen, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, &c., by JAMES BAKER, F.RG.S. F_R Hist.8.—For 
terms apply to Tur Lecrvure AGENcy, 38, Outer Temple, W.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 
Daily a eainea staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
fee, and Typists. Special staffof French and German Reporters. 
at and ony ede ae peta into and from all Languages. 
Duteh Ti , German, and Medical Type- 


writing. 
INDEXING.—SECRETARIAL BUREALU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 


staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. ——— Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 


"I‘YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 


makes at half the usual vt Hepaire to al Ma lent on hire, also Bought 

















and Exchanged. Sundries and 


or instalments. MS. AYLOR, 


to LIVE WELL, printed by Wynkyn de ; OU 
LADY'S MIRROR, printed by Richard Fakes. In on regareing 
the same ike he rewarded. —Address Losr, Athey im s, Bream’s- 
aN 

~wCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING. uForeign and 

Greek, Latin MSS., and others requiring ¢pipial care, undertaken 
by a Graduate. English at usual a Aosncr, Dan, 
Beeches-road, West Kromwich. 


T YPE- -WRITING.—Terms, 
words); or 5,000 words and over, 10d 
colours, ls. per thousand. —Miss Nicuttncacyt, W 


THe EXCEL TYPE-WKRELING co., 


49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD mos sTREET, 
WANTS YOUR TYPE- WRING. 


a 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITT£RATEURS, 











1d= per folio (72 
thousantl; in two 
rn-road, Stevenage. 








PLAYWRIGHTS. 
r 0 AUTHORS. —The ‘ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Lrurrep, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE 


MANUSCRIPTS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
before the ‘Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


T° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 

CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 67. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volume Furm.—Address 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS,.—LITERARY PROPERTY, 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, oe BERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, AES os: street, Lincoln’s Inn, W 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., ¥ 4 Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E.C. 


4 Ker AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. laced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Parchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
I ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, nis rong &c., at the lowest 
es prices. Special terms to I Schools, P ly 


‘anufacturers, &c., on application. 


























Catalogues, 
Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


a Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. ‘The 
largest and “chuicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Hooks bought.— 
Watras T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C 





V ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South a 
street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad- street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


| oe ae! BL Y¥ US Y,; 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, 
including a choice SELECTION of MEZZOTINTS, 
now ready, post free, Threepence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


(paeres and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works ee by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
First Editions of the tt Authors (old and modern )—Karly 

English iiveratare~tituminated a and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 

—Autogra| 

CATALOOUR, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 

Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 

MAGGS BROS. 

















“Glossator, London. 


ied f 
74, Chancery-lane, London. "Establis \isbed foee. Te Telephone 0690. Tele- 
grams, 





159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


ee eel 


ay 
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EW CATALOGUE, No. 21 —Drawings by Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint. and others—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Kuskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
eee and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church- 
terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ax 4 sup) a po moderate terms. 
‘A eee 
DULAU * CO. o. °80 


O-SQUARE. 

LD and RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS 
&e., ee SALE, an se LUSTRATED CATALOGUE of.—Part r, 
f Plates, Portraits, Title-Pages, and bind: 
in onan Nog relating to Recaeinn: Africa, Angling, Astrology. Austra- 
Jasia, genio, 3 Cambridge, Charles I. and II, »nd the Civil War — 
Works, many First ween gt by G. Abbott a’Beckett. Joseph Addison, 
W. H. Ainsworth, Francis Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mrs. Aphra 
Rehm, Sir Thomas emer Richard Braithwaite. Robert Browning, 
Robert Kurns, Lord Byron —Books illustrated by Henry Alken, Charles 
H. Kennett. Thomas and John Rewick. Randolph Caldecott.—Specimens 
of Old Bindings, and an extensive Colleetion of Early Chap-Books and 


Children’s 
part I. 8vo. 64 pages, post free, 1s. 
Pickerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published a ce of nearly 

od New Books, Bibles, Spy and Annual Volumes. Orders 

t executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Rooks and Ke- 

nders = and postage free.—Gitszat & Fizip, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


4OR SALE, P. V. VON SIEBOLD’S NIPPON 
ARCHIV zur BESCHREIBUNG von JAPAN, Plates. half bound, 
uncut, Leyden. 1852. Also C. L. DE BLUME'S ORCHIDEES de 
VARCHIPEL INDIEN et du JAPON, Coloured Plates, half bound 
moeroceo, gilt aie” Amsterdam, 1858. — Address Q., care of Street & 
Co., 164, Piceadil 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Rath-Rooms on every 
ir. 
SPACIOUS Bs DRAWING, satin ye READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOM 
All Floors Ee Perfect di nscoce Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and testimonials post free on application. 
Pri oprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


BINTERS, PUBLISHERS, and Others.—Good 

opportunity ‘to ACQUIRE specially built PREMISES on pro 

minent site. centre of wig Trades, Whitefriars.— Mr. Sauves. 
Kwuicut, 115-6, Tomple- -chambers, E .C. 




















(Temperance), 





FURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
eo na three ee walk age W omg town and common.— Write 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 
CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part IV. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSBLS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 








PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS, 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company’s ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

The Company offer their services for the Repro- 
duction by their Permanent Processes of Works of 
Art for the Collector’s Portfolio, Book Illustrations 
of the highest class, Wall Decoration, &c, Examples 
of work and estimates submitted on application. 


Catalogue and Lists free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
{The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Lendenhall-street, 


Contains hairless paper, i gy the pen slips with 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain x Perfect 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all po willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 

full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
ty lums, &c.; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocnzg 
caster-place, Strand, W.C. . 

















$s, 


Sales bp Anction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 


Photographic Apparatus, including folding Kodak, and other 
Cameras, Lenses, Sta’ Mounts, Shutters, §c.—Scientific 
and Electrical Instruments —and a large Assortment 0 of 
Miscellanecus Effects from various Private Sources, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38. ent Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, August 6, at half past 12 o’cloc 
. On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of site: and Catalogues 
ad. 





Mathematical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Library of the 
late Rev. A. FREEMAN, F.B.AS, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (by order of the Executors)—Co lection 
of Modern Books, §c. 

ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on W EDNESDAY. 
inaatl. and Two Following Days at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARY 

--Standard Modern Books and other Properties—Library Furniture— 

Central-fire Sporting Gun, 

Catalogues are preparing. 


THE TERRACE, SEDBERGH, YORKSHIRE, 
Important to the public generally, but espccially so to lovers of 
and Dealers in antique Mahogany and Oak Furniture— 
Pictures by J. C. Ibbetson—Cabinet Specimens of old China 
and Pottery, Sc. 
} DEROME & SO? 





respectfully announce the 
receipt of instructions © °m Miss JULIA GREEN (a de- 
scendant of the well-known Artic! '.C Ibbetson), who, having disposed 
of her School and Scholastic Effecis, is leaving the neighbourhood, to 
SELL iby AUCTION, at her present residence, as mere, on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY. August 5 and 6, commencing each at 1 o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely, = GREATER PORTION of oy valuable inlaid 
Mahogany, ved and other choice and reliable HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE "for ieaiiintaten Rooms and Sleeping Apartments— 
many attractive Cabinet Specimens of old eae, few Etchings and 
oil Sede 12 a \Water-Colour Drawings by J. Ibbetson (fully 
uth d)—Etchings Oy Culte Coloured Engraving 
after Aten: yo No Catalogues. 
The Kendal ‘Auction and Agency Offices, established 1854, 
1, Stramongate, July 26, 1897. 


HENGRAVE HALL, BURY ST, EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK. 
Valuable Library of Books formed by Sir THOMAS GAGE, 
HAMETON & SONS will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY. August 1l, the above 
important COLLECTION, which includes Works on Gen 
Heraldry, County History, Topography, Fine Arts, Voyages and Traveis, 
&c., comprising, amongst others. Hoare’s Wiltshire — Blometield’s 
Norfolk—Church Notes—Vetusta Monumenta— Poulson’s Holderness 
(Large Paper) — Meyrick’s Arms and Armour— Shaw's Dresses and 
Decorations—Camden Society Publications—C' and \ 

—Pepys’ Memoirs, extra illustrated—Granger's Biographica! Histo! 
Chronicles and Memorials—La Shee tas Fables, 4 vols. — Vora ne 
Legenda Aurea (numerous many i d in gold and 
colours)—Noble British FamiliesFumiglie Celebri Italiani, 6 vols.— 
First Editions of Dickens, Scott, Jesse, &c.. as issued—Early Printed 
Books—Old Engravings, &e., all in fine condition. 

Catalogues of the AvcTIONEERS. 

N.BR.—The EIGHT DAYS’ SALE of the ee and_historica) 
Furniture (principally of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries), 
Wardrobes (one dated 1691), rare and unique Cabinets, “Mirrors, Clocks, 
valuable Gallery of Paintings by Old Masters of repute, grand © ‘ollection 
of old China, Curios, Medals, Coins, ‘Two complete Suits r at Armour, 
and Cellar of choice Wines, COMMENCES on THURSDAY NEXT, 
August 5. Private view to-day (Saturday) and ae ‘next.—Full 
Descriptive and lilustrated Catalogues (price 1s.) of Haurron & Soxs 
(Limited), 1, Cockepur-street, 8. W. 




















LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 982. AUGUST, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
A GLIMPSE of the LATE WAR. By Major C. E. Callwell, R.A. 
EARLY VICTORIAN TRAVELLING. 
The NATIVE ARMY of INDIA. 
ITALIAN JOURNALISM as SEEN in FICTION. 
The WILD DOGS. By Bernard Capes. 
FACES and PLACES. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 
AT DAWN of DAY. By ‘‘A Son of the Marshes.” 
A REMINISCENCE of TENNYSON. By Prof. Knight. 
The SILVER MINES of NERTCHINSK. By J. Y. Simpson. 
The , ‘oa and PRESENT CONDITION of GREECE. By Walter 
B. Har 
A HEALTHY CHANGE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
The NEW SAYINGS of CHRIST. By Dr. M. R. James. 
MR. BARNATO. By Harry Raymond. 
The NEW IMPERIALISM. By Percy A. Hurd. 
The CYCLE MARKET. By G. Lacy Hillier. 
The NOVELS of MR. GEORGE GISSING. By H. G. Wells. 
CONVERSATIONS with GENERAL TURR in 1897. By H. R. Haweis. 
TWENTY YEARS of TRADE. By Michael G. Mulhall. 
ETHICS and SCIENCE. By Julia Wedgwood. 
WHAT TO DO in the EAST. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The REFERENDUM in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 
Lilian ‘Tomn. 
The ORLEANS PRETENDERS. By Albert D. ‘Vandam. 
A REMEDY for INDIAN FAMINES. Ry Prof. A. S. Ghosh. 
The ECCLESIASTICAL OUTLOOK. By G. W. E. Russell. 
IN the HOUSE of COMMONS HALF-A-CENTURY AGO. 
Gavan Duffy. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


By Sir C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJ!I ON CRICKET. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 
By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 
With 107 Full-Page Plates. 
This Work will be issued in Three Editions :— 


1. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 350 Copies for England, printed on Hand-made Paper 
and handsomely bound in buckram, crown 4to, with 22 Photogravures and 85 Full-Page Plates, each 
Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhji, 57. 5s. net. 


2. FINE-PAPER EDITION, royal 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece, and 106 Full-Page 
Plates on Art Paper, 25s. net. 


8. POPULAR EDITION, with 107 Page Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 6s. 





POPULAR EDITION, price SIXPENCE. 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Royal 8vo, paper cover, SIXPENCE. 





WORKS BY THE LATE SIR JOHN SKELTON, K.C.B. 
The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminiscences of and Letters 


from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
pony ee - Engraving on Steel and 3 Woodcuts. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ost 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Second Series. Summers 


and Winters at Balmawhapple. Book I. BY the NORTH SEA. Book II, AMONG the SUMMER 
ISLES. Book III. ALPINE RESTING-PLACES, Book IV. HOME AGAIN! 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, post 8vo. 10s, net. 


MAITLAND of LETHINGTON; and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart. A History, Limited Edition, with Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 283, net. 


NEW BOOKS. 
OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B. V.C. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Sir Hugh Gough's peculiarly ‘live’ little work is one that soldiers and civilians will equally appreciate.” — World. 


The WOODLAND LIFE. By Edward Thomas. With a Frontis- 
piece, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Very daintily drawn and beautifully finished sketches in pen and ink of wild nature in our woods and meadows.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 








TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
An ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other Stories. By E. Gerard 


(MADAME de LASZOWSKA), Author of ‘A Foreigner,’ &c., Joint Author of ‘Reata,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 


‘* Each of the stories has its own special charm, that which gives i i i i 
studies of Austrian life in which this wrher excels.” — Speaker, aoe ee ee oer 


AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sinclair. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A clever novel, admirably conceived and well written.”—Saturday Review. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, London and Edinburgh. 





HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST. 

TORYISM and TOIL. By Hon. Claude G. Hay and Harold Hodge. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Mrs. Crawford. 
TWEN1Y YEARS of CYCLING. By J. and E. R. Pennell. 
FAMINES in INDIA and their REMEDY. By Romesh C. Dutt. 
DANTE as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER. I. By Rev. E. Moore, D.D. 
The SHORTCOMINGS of OUK SPORTING LITERATURE. By 

W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
HANDEL and the HANDEL FESTIVALS. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
“The KING of the JOURNALISTS.” By Albert B. Vandam. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By Mrs. Harry Coghill. 
The DEFEAT of the ARMADA. By Major Martin Hume. 
OLD FRIENDS WITH a NEW FACE. by St. John E. C. Hankin. 
The PRESENT AGITATION in INDIA. By Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. 
The SULTAN and the CONCERT. By Diplomaticus. 





CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Price Sixpence. 
The AUGUST Number contains the Continuation of Miss VIOLET 
HUNT'S New Novel UNKIST, UNKIND! 
And SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
G. B. BURGIN, LUCIAN SORREL, HENRY MARTLEY, HERBERT 
FLOWERDEN, A. A. BRAZIER, MARY REYNOLDS, and W. L. 
ALDEN. 
Chapman & Hall Limited, London. 


& O NS) y 0 PO n? Iss 
An International and Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 

Contents for AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 
FIRE and ICE. Mrs. A. F. Steel. 
MACHIAVELLI in MODERN POLITICS. Frederick Greenwood. 
ROME. Arthur Symons. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE during the LAST YEAR. W. R. Morfill. 
MILE-A-MINUTE EXPRESS TRAINS. Rev. W. J. Scott. 
The TURF as an INTERNATIONAL AGENCY. T. H. S. Escott. 
The GLOBE and the ISLAND. Henry Norman. 
Le MUR den FACE. Pierre Loti. 
Le LIVRE en NORVEGE. 0. G. de Heidenstam. 
Le TRIOMPHE de la CONFERENCE. Edouard Rod. 
En GRECE. Jean Moréas. 
Du COTE de CHEZ NOUS. Arthur Chassériau. 
LETTRES INEDITES, publi¢es par E. Halpérine-Kaminsky. Ivan 

Tourguéneff. 
REVUE du MOIS. Francis de Pressensé. 
Der LIEBESTRANK (Schluss). Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
GESPRAECHE im HIMMEL. Paul Heyse. 
Ein POSTHUMES BUCH von TAINE. Ola Hansson. 
RUSSISCHE DICHTUNG und KULTUR. Lou Andreas-Salomé. 
HENRY IRVING. Hermann Conrad. 
POLITISCHES in ‘“ TURKISCHER” BELEUCHTUNG. “TIgnotus.” 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


Tus PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 
No. 11, AUGUST, 1897. 
Contents. 








EDITORIAL :— 

The Impotence of the Opposition. 

The Preservation of Footpaths. 

The Agricultural Labourer: his Position and Prospects in Scotland. 
TWO DAYS with COUNT TOLSTOY. Hon. Ernest Howard Crosby. 
The DECADENCE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. R. Wallace, M.P. 
HEINE’S TRANSLATORS. Ernest Radford. 

PROGRESSIVE UNITY and RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION, 

Clement Edwards. 

ETHICS of EMPIRE. Nemo. 
The PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT ABROAD :—France. 
CAUSERIE of the MONTH. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Price One Shilling. 


Horace Marshall & Son, Temple House, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


sf H E AL 2-H 2 NR 2 ese 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on— 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

SIR CHARLES WINDHAM'S DIARY and LETTERS. 

An EGYPTIAN READING-BOOK. 

A GREAT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. 

A NEW LIFE of ANSELM. 

NEW NOVELS—the Girls at the Grange; Audrey Craven; Two 
Sinners. 

M. VERHAEREN’S POEMS. 

SCOTTISH FICTION—SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AFRICAN and OCEANIAN PHILOLOGY. 

LOCAL HISTORY—REPRINTS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LAST APPEAL; MISS JEAN INGELOW; The NEW LOGIA; ‘A 
TALE of TWO TUNNELS’: The EARLIEST MENTION of CHESS 
in SANSKRIT LITERATURE ; SOME INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
COURTESIES ; An ALLEGED ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE’S ; 
The LIBRARY CONFERENCE ; SALE ; MAGAZINE ERUDITION ; 
COWLEY'S LETTERS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—M. Berthelot’s Science et Morale ; The Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry ; Library Table; Prof. Newton's ‘ Dictionary of Birds’; 
Astronomical Notes. 

FINE ARTS—Classical Archwology ; Illustrated Books; New Prints; 
British School at Athens; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Chester Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA—The English Stage ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


wWKETCHES of CORNISH TOWERS; Hotel 
Métropole, Folkestone; Influence of Materials on Architectural 
Style (II.); Notes in Lancaster and its Neighbourhood; Collapse of a 
New Railway Bridge in France, &c. 
See the BUILDER of July 31, post free, 43d. 
The Publisher of the.Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 





ALSO— 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The TWENTY-FIRST EDI- 
TION of The LIFE of LORD 
ROBERTS, V.C. (‘ Forty-one Years 
in India’), is now in the press, in 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 
&e., 36s. 


A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, Gs, 
——~—_- 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES IS 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. | Lover or Friend? 
Mary St. John. | Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. | Not Like other Girls. 
Only the Governess. | Queenie’s Whim. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 





Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
For Lilias. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. | God’s Fool. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
The Greater Glory. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
— the Heather and the Northern 
ea. 
The Haven under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Tales of the North Riding. 
Cleveden. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 

A Beginner. [ Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Nancy. | Joan. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. Belinda. 

** Doctor Cupid.” Alas! 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

From Moor Isles. | Aldyth. 
Borderland. The “ First Violin.” 
Kith and Kin. Probation. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. | Seaforth. 

By L. DOUGALL. 

The Madonna of a Day. 








Each in One Volume, crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in Town or 
Country. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_—~——— 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Now ready, in 1 vol, small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIAS REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. LyNN LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by Epna LYALL. Mrs, CRAIK, by 
Mrs. Park. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. MAcQUOID, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S 
MEMORIES. 


By 8. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of ‘ My Journey round the World,’ &c. 
‘*The author is able to impart a considerable degree of 
freshness to the story of his varied experiences in Burmab, 
the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
* Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 

“Dr. Mac Donald’s thoughtful and suggestive writing 

has long kept hold of that cultured section of the public 

which regards literary ability as the first requirement of the 

novelist.” —Globe. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H.R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 

Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
***A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 
picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly conceived 
incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Globe, 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 


READE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘Trust,’ 
Pane Was Then the Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 

“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 
Scotsman, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Uniformly bound in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 

ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 


The following CHEAP EDITIONS mill be 
published next week, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 
GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By 
F. W. ROBINSON. 


NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & (0s 
LIST. 


—— ee 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply 


to Professor Max Miiller. | ANDREW LANG, M.a, 

St. Andrews, Hon. Fellow of Merton College, 
sometime Gifford Lecturer in the University of sy 
Andrews. 8vo. 9s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By 


HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, selected by the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the 
Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. net. Vol. If. Part I. 10s. net. Vol. II, 
Part IJ. 10s. net. 

*,* An Index has been added to this Edition. 

Lorp HaTHERLEY.—‘‘ Mr. H. D. Macleod was selected 
by the Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare 
a Digest of the Lawin relation to Wills of Exchange. He 
performed his task in a manner which showed that he had 
an extensive and very intelligent knowledge of the Law.” 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: 


a Reply to Father Gerard. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, D.C.L. With 8 Illustrations and Plans, 
Crown 8vo. ds. 

‘Father Gerard’s theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set 
forth in his recently published book, is demolished once and 
for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the story of that famous 
plot been so thoroughly examined in the light of historical 
evidence as in this new work.”—Daily News. 


CHILDREN’S WAYS: being Selec- 


tions from the Author’s ‘Studies of Childhood,’ with 
some Additional Matter. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 
LL.D., Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic, University College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: 2 


Historical Romance. By S. LEVETT-YEATS, Author 
of ‘ The Honour of Savelli,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


U . 

The PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a 

Story of Child Life. By EDITH H. FOWLER, Author 

cf ‘The Young Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by 

Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown S8vo. 6s. 
“A delightful children’s story. The author seems to 
have caught the darivg inconsequence and persistency in 
hammering out an idea which characterize untrammelled 
conversation in the nursery very cleverly. For its dialogue 
alone the amusing little book is better reading than a good 
many more pretentious works of fiction.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


KALLISTRATUS: an Autobiography. 


A Story of Hannibal and the Second Punic War. By 
A. H. GILKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich UCollege. 
With 3 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE 


MARBOT. Translated from the French by ARTHUR 
JOHN BUTLER. With Portrait. New Edition. 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 7s. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Wilson. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


1857-1858. By Sir JOHN W. KAYE and Colonel J. B. 
MALLESON. With Analytical Index and =, and 
Plans. New Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each. 
(Vols. I.-III. ready. Vols. IV.-VI. in the autumn.) 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1897. Price 6d. 








MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
— By the Author of ‘ The Valley of a Hundred 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B, EDWARDS. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS 
The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.’ 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 
Mrs. B. LYNN LINTON. 





London : HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levett-Yeats, Author 
of ‘ The Honour of Savelli.’ Chaps. 19-20. (Concluded.) 


GEORGE MASON. By Mrs. Harry Coghill, 

IN AUGUST. By Duncan J. Robertson. 

The CLOUD that PASSED. By Amelia Hutchison Stirling. 
A RETROSPECT and a FORECAST. By Miss Beale. 
TWO SOLDIERS. By May Kendall. 

WOLMER FOREST. By W. H. Hudson. 

A SMOKING CONCERT. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





London, New York, and Bombay, 
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CONTENTS. 


Mr. GARDINER ON GUNPOWDER PLOT 

Mr. Horace SMITH’s PoEMS ane 

A New TRANSLATION OF TACITUS 

Mr. Lane on MopeRN MyTHOLOGY 
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THE REGISTER OF 4 NORTHERN PRIORY ove ove 

New Novets (Salted with Fire; A Rich Man’s 
Daughter; Crooked Paths; An Odd Experiment; 
The Larramys; The Rejuvenation of Miss Sema- 
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Gossip oe ose one ove ove 169—170 
DraMA—RECENT Books; Gossip ... 171—172 
LITERATURE 
———— 


What Gunpowder Plot Was. By Samuel 

Rawson Gardiner. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ir Father Gerard’s sceptical essay ‘ What 
was the Gunpowder Plot?’ had done nothing 
more than elicit Mr. Gardiner’s exhaustive 
and lucid reply, he would have done much to 
deserve the gratitude of historical students. 
Father Gerard’s aim was to throw doubt on 
every essential feature of the traditional 
plot—to suggest that the confessions of the 
plotters were systematically falsified, if not 
invented, by Lord Salisbury, and that the 
plot itself, such as it was—and what it 
was we are not told—had been originally 
fomented and elaborated by that statesman, 
partly for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment and partly to goad King James into 
taking more vigorous measures against 
Catholics. In this almost incredible villainy 
Salisbury is said to have been aided by 
Percy, who acted as his spy and as a traitor 
to his fellow conspirators. Whatever the 
real plot was, Father Gerard is convinced 
that Salisbury knew of it and had a hand in 
it long before Monteagle’s receipt of the 
mysterious anonymous letter. 

Father Gerard presents his debatable 
case with considerable skill. He has put 
together every discrepancy in the original 
documents, every apparent improbability of 
statement, and has made elaborate topo- 
graphical investigations, proving, indeed, 
that Whynniard’s house, rented by Percy, 
could not have stood where it has tradi- 
tionally been supposed to have stood, and 
attempting to prove that there was no mine, 
no cellar, not even a Guy Fawkes’s lantern. 
The audacity of his destructiveness and the 
recklessness of his insinuations took critics 
by surprise, and found evident favour with a 
large portion of the reading public. More- 
over, although it may appear, in the words 
of Mr. Gardiner, that Father Gerard is 
“unversed in the methods of historic in- 
quiry which have guided recent scholars,” 
and in spite of some conspicuous errors in 
detail, he gives the supporters of the tradi- 
tional story “‘some hard nuts to crack,” 
and accordingly, not entirely satisfied with 
Various replies which have appeared, Mr. 





Gardiner resolved to examine the whole 
evidence de novo. In ‘What Gunpowder 
Plot Was’ Father Gerard has his answer— 
a model of patient research and a triumph 
of common sense. 

Mr. Gardiner begins with a careful ex- 
amination of the several confessions ex- 
tracted from Fawkes. He compares these 
declarations with the declarations and pro- 
ceedings of the Government day by day, 
bringing out in a most interesting and con- 
vincing manner the fact that the knowledge 
of the Government developed pari passu with 
the development of Fawkes’s disclosures. 
This result strikes at the root of Father 
Gerard’s contention. The same point is 
brought out in the circumstances of the 
discovery. ‘‘It was an investigation made 
by men who were afraid of being blown up, 
but almost as much afraid of being made 
fools of by searching for gunpowder which 
had no existence, upon the authority ofaletter 
notoriously ambiguous.” Up to the morning 
of the 6th Salisbury and the officials were 
as men groping in the dark. They only 
knew of Fawkes by his assumed name of 
Johnson. They knew of no other con- 
spirators. On the Sth, indeed, a proclama- 
tion was issued for the capture of Percy, 
for Fawkes’s lodging was found to have 
been taken in Percy’s name. Fawkes up 
to the 8th hoped to take the whole burden 
on his own shoulders. While, therefore, 
he boldly proclaimed that he was on the 
point of blowing up the House, with king, 
bishops, and lords, he was silent about the 
mine, and lied lest it should be discovered 
that he had confederates. On the 8th, with 
torture in prospect, he revealed the mine 
and the whole plot with the number of 
persons involved, but refused to give their 
names. After torture on the 9th he supplied 
the names, and confirmed his declaration of 
the previous day which had been taken 
before the royal commissioners. Thomas 
Winter’s ample declaration of the 23rd, 
“pervaded throughout with an air of 
spontaneity ” and genuineness, bears witness 
to the mine and the cellar. Father Gerard, 
misreading or misinterpreting a date upon 
the document, suggests that this also was 
a fabrication of Salisbury which Winter 
was induced by torture toattest. The proof 
of torture fails. In the copy in the Record 
Office the names of commissioners attesting 
it are, indeed, added in Salisbury’s hand. 
But as to these commissioners, or the com- 
missioners in general, Mr. Gardiner per- 
tinently remarks that two of them were 
Catholics by profession or repute, and two 
others, at least, friendly to Catholics, and 
he adds :— 


‘‘Father Gerard’s charge resolves itself into 
this : that Salisbury not only deceived the public 
at large, but his brother-commissioners as well. 
Has he seriously thought out all that is involved 
in this theory ?...... How could Salisbury count 
on the lifelong silence of all these’ Salisbury, 
as the event proved, was not exactly loved by 
his colleagues, and if his brother-commissioners 
—every one of them men of no slight influence 
at Court—had discovered that their names had 
been taken in vain, it would not have been left 
to the rumour of the streets to spread the news 
that Salisbury had been the inventor of the 
plot. Nay, more than this, Father Gerard dis- 
tinctly sets down the story of the mine as an 
impossible one, and therefore one that must 
have been fabricated by Salisbury for his own 





purposes. The allegation that there had been 
@ mine was not subsequently kept in the dark. 
It was proclaimed on the housetops in every 
account of the plot published to the world. 
And all the while, it seems, six out of these 
seven commissioners, to say nothing of the 
Attorney-General, knew that it was all a lie— 
that Fawkes, when they had examined him on 
the 8th, had really said nothing about it; and 
yet, neither in public, nor, as far as we know, in 
private—either in Salisbury’s lifetime or after 
his death—did they breathe a word of the wrong 
that had been done to them as well as to the 
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conspirators ! 


Father Gerard, however, persists that the 
mining operations were physically impos- 
sible, or impossible without discovery ; and 
he defies the topographer to locate mine or 
cellar in consistency with known facts or the 
traditional account. Mr. Gardiner takes up 
this challenge. Brushing aside the con- 
jectural view of the neighbourhood founded 
‘on the best authorities” by Father Gerard’s 
artist, and re-examining the plans of 1685, 
1739, and 1761 in the Crace collection of 
the British Museum, he indicates with con- 
siderable probability the exact locality of 
the tenements rented by Percy, with the 
little garden at the back close to the water’s 
edge. The difficulties raised vanish one by 
one ; and the result, which can hardly be 
summarized here, is a distinct acquisition to 
our knowledge, enabling the student for the 
first time to form a true “ composition of 
place.” 

Some, indeed, of Father Gerard’s main 
difficulties solvuntur risu. He lays, for in- 
stance, great stress upon the impossibility 
of removing with safety the mass of rubbish 
which would have had to be extracted from 
the mine. Mr. Gardiner simply remarks :— 

‘‘Some of the earth may have been, as 
Fawkes said, strewn over the garden, but the 
greater part must have been disposed of in some 
other way. Is it so very difficult to surmise 
what that was? The nights were long and dark, 
and the river was very close.” 


An amusing mistake is made by Father 
Gerard in his eagerness to asperse the 
character of Percy. This pretended ‘‘ zealous 
convert’? is declared to have been a 
bigamist, having one wife living in the 
capital and another in the provinces. “The 
magistrates of London arrested the one,” 
says Father Gerard, ‘‘and those of War- 
wickshire the other, alike reporting to the 
secretary what they had done, as may be 
seen in the State Paper Office.’ Mr. 
Gardiner replies that the papers in question 
prove nothing of the sort. Percy’s wife, 
arrested in Holborn on November 5th, had 
not seen her husband since midsummer, and 
she lived very quietly, teaching children. 
She was probably at once set free, 
having nothing to tell. She would 
naturally in her distress seek refuge in the 
house of her own brother, John Wright, in 
Warwickshire, where she was again arrested 
on the 12th. ‘It is adding a new terror to 
matrimony,’’ adds Mr. Gardiner, “‘ to suggest 
that a man is liable to be charged with 
bigamy because his wife is seen in London 
one day and in Warwickshire a week after.” 

The graver charge against Lord Salisbury 
as signally fails. There is not a particle of 
evidence that he was a party to the plot, 
and there is the greatest probability that 
he had no suspicion of its existence be- 
fore he saw the Monteagle letter. Nor is 
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any adequate motive suggested for the 
monstrous crime imputed to him. There is 
nothing to show he was manceuvring for 
place or power. He was created Earl of 
Salisbury six months before the discovery, 
and there was no need to frighten the king 
into acts of persecution, for even before that 
date James had accepted Salisbury’s views 
on this matter, and had rigorously enforced 
the penal laws. 

If Father Gerard had established his 
thesis, the much debated question of the 
compliance or complicity of the Jesuits 
might have been conveniently set aside. 
There would be little interest in discussing, 
for instance, the amount of Garnet’s guilt 
in concealing a plot which either did not 
exist or was already well known to the chief 
minister of State. The question, however, 
now forces itself again to the front, and it 
is one which has never been adequately 
threshed out. Mr. Gardiner in his last 
chapter, on ‘The Government and the 
Priests,” touches it with moderation and 
reserve, and on one point, perhaps, with an 
excess of caution. Bates declared that he 
had confessed his scruples to Father Green- 
way, and that the Jesuit had given him 
absolution and encouragement to proceed. 
Greenway solemnly protested that he had 
never heard of the plot from Bates. Mr. 
Gardiner, loth to suspect the Jesuit of 
‘‘telling a deliberate lie,” suggests that 
Bates may have spoken vaguely of his 
master’s desire to engage him in a design 
against the Government without reference 
to the gunpowder. But surely this sup- 
position is unnecessary. Greenway would 
consider it not only lawful, but his 
sacred obligation, to deny on oath such 
knowledge imparted in sacramental con- 
fession. The case against Greenway re- 
mains a very strong one. Catesby, at 
least, seems to have believed that the 
Jesuit approved his plot, for, in his despair 
at the desertion of his other friends at 
Coughton, the conspirator cried out on 
seeing Greenway, “Here at least was a 
gentleman that would live and die with 
them.” 

Greenway’s disclosure to Garnet is another 
point which needs re-examination. The 
difficulty of accepting as a sacramental con- 
fession the communication described by 
Garnet himself (in the letters printed by 
Mr. Gardiner in the English Historical Review, 
1888) is very great. Greenway scarcely 
pretends that his information derived from 
Catesby was more than a natural secret. 
Yielding to Garnet’s curiosity, he satisfies 
his own scruples in revealing such a secret 
by feigning to make it part of a confession— 
a common enough trick. He unnecessarily 
introduces the names of half a dozen ac- 
complices, and thereby commits mortal sin. 
He enters into details as to what Percy was 
to do ‘‘after the action’’; how the Duke 
(Charles) was to be carried off ; or if he were 
in the Parliament (that is, blown up by 
the powder) they would surprise the Lady 
Elizabeth and proclaim her. Can all these 
confidences have been matter for confession 
or strictly subject to the ‘‘seal,” or were 
these men vainly attempting to save their 
consciences by a pious fraud ? 

In any case, quite apart from the alleged 
“seal,” Garnet’s general knowledge, as he 
admitted, was enough to condemn him. His 





excuse was that he had hoped to meet 
Catesby in November, and then effectively to 
dissuade him from his project. “If,” writes 
Mr. Gardiner, “he had for many months 
before known enough, otherwise than in 
confession, to enable him to remonstrate 
with Catesby in November, why could he 
not have remonstrated with him four months 
before with much more hope of success?” 
The attempt to make Garnet a martyr for 
the seal of confession is preposterous. The 
hostility of the secular priests against the 
Society of Jesus was not so bitter as to lead 
them to grudge the honour of martyrdom 
to a Jesuit brother. Yet so strong was the 
judgment of Rand, the agent of the clergy, 
on this point, that when in the summer of 
1624, in company with some friends in 
Rome, he saw Garnet’s picture in the Gesu 
Gallery with the inscription ‘‘ Propter fidem 
Catholicam,’”’ he took occasion to protest, 
complaining that Garnet “‘ died for treason.” 
‘‘Mr. Clayton and I,” writes Rand in his 
diary, ‘‘ went thither in April, 1625. It was 
changed, and only ‘Ab hereticis occisus.’ 
Yet the straw is there, and transposed to the 
right hand, which is the less conspicuous 
part of the alley.” The recent process for 
Garnet’s beatification has been at least so 
barred or deferred at Rome as to suggest 
that the Holy See is upon this point at one 
with Mr. Rand. 








By Horace Smith. (Macmillan & 


Poems. 

Co.) 
Tue latest verses of Mr. Horace Smith, now 
published along with selections from his 
1860 and 1889 volumes, do not betray any 
very marked advance upon his former work. 
He still writes spontaneously on themes 
drawn from the changing seasons, with an 
occasional poem of episode or of personal 
and moral reflection. The influence of 
Wordsworth remains strong upon him; one 
traces echoes, too, of Matthew Arnold; and, 
once, of that Latin namesake whose ‘ Ode to 
Thaliarchus’ he adapted with so consider- 
able a measure of success in earlier days. 
In previous volumes his narrative poems 
went somewhat on the simple lines of Tenny- 
son’s ‘Dora’ or Clough’s ‘Bothie’; here, 
in ‘Naples, 1828,’ and ‘Too Late,’ it is 
rather Browning whom, consciously or not, 
he follows afar. But the new feature of 
his freshly published verse is to be found 
in the ‘‘ Hymns and Psalms”’ for which he 
modestly asks attention in the preface. Dr. 
Johnson’s question there cited—‘‘ In sacred 
poetry who has succeeded?” — must still 
await a satisfactory answer as far as Mr. 
Smith is concerned. This is not to say that 
his religious poems do not easily pass the 
average of hymns, or that his verse-render- 
ing of the Psalms is not infinitely superior 
to those literal and ingenious paraphrases— 
or dare we say parodies?—so dear to all 
right-minded Scots. The feeling, again, of 
these hymns reveals a true fervour and 
sincerity, as they are also marked, indi- 
vidually, by a unity of purpose unknown 
to most of the wandering, rhyme-racked 
compositions which apparently suffice for 
congregational worship. But still they are 
little more than meritorious exercises; they 
neither inspire nor are inspired. 

Of Mr. Horace Smith’s poems one can- 
not honestly say that they are all works of 





finished art; but at least they are free 
from artifice; they have a sort of unstudied 
charm. They attempt little that is not well- 
worn and familiar; the blank verse, though 
it contains here and there a line of real 
distinction, is mainly pedestrian ; but when 
the occasion calls for these qualities the 
author’s work shows an earnestness and 
virility which, in these days, should serve 
as sufficient reason, if others were wanting, 
for its welcome. Perhaps the best things 
among his new poems are three sonnets, 
though not one of them fulfils the require. 
ments of right construction, nor has the 
true ebb-and-flow on which Mr. Watts- 
Dunton insists for the “contemporary” 
sonnet. Two of them, entitled ‘The 
Mystery,’ are noticeable for a sonorous- 
ness and dignity of language that are rare 
in these poems. The third, an unrhymed 
sonnet on the Right Hon. George Denman, 
if worst of all in its construction as a sonnet, 
and sadly marred by the infelicity of its 
pauses, has yet a certain satisfying conclu- 
siveness that gives it a place apart :— 
‘*Not a great lawyer ”:—Well, that may be so: 
I care not greatly for that parrot-cry; 
Here is his portrait on my study wall, 
Integrity and Dignity sit there, 
A wise Experience and Thoughtfulness, — 
Firm to rebuke the Wrong, uphold the Right. 
Perhaps I trace a wearied, far-off look 
About the eyes. Nay, you are wrong, my friend, 
I am not much imposed upon by robes. 
Forget the office—think but of the man, 
Kindly and cultured, stately, gracious, true, 
Robed or unrobed, a man to be beloved. 
Come now, I'll cap your sneer with one plain 
word— 
‘* There sits a truly noble Englishman.” 
The difficult ways of the perfect sonnet have 
not been sought out by Mr. Horace Smith; 
but there is perhaps less excuse for his 
rather elementary notions of the character 
of early lyrics. In what he calls ‘An Olde 
Lyric’ he seems to imagine that an ex- 
crescent final ¢, or the substitution of y for 
?, is sufficient token of antiquity. But then 
he does not pretend to be other than an 
amateur. These poems are simply the genial 
by-play of a magistrate’s busy life, that 
generous outcome of a restricted leisure of 
which Browning so uncouthly sings the 
praises in his ‘Shop.’ And as such, and 
something more, this volume must needs 
touch the critic with the impress of its own 
good nature. 








The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Trans- 
lated into English by A. T. Quill. 2 vols. 
(Murray. ) 

Ir is impossible to say that there is not 

room for a new English translation of 

Tacitus. The portion of the task which is 

attempted in these volumes is easier, indeed, 

than that comprised in the ‘Annals’; but 
otherwise it would be hard to find another 
prose work in any language which would 
tax more severely than the ‘History’ the 
powers of an English translator. We may 
say at once that the measure of success 
achieved by Mr. Quill is sufficient to 

justify him for having entered upon 4 

difficult undertaking, and to encourage him 

to attempt the still more arduous one of 

Englishing the ‘Annals.’ He has thought 

out patiently the meaning of the Latin; 

he has sought the best guidance which he 
could procure; and he has exercised a com- 
petent judgment whenever his guides were 
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at variance. He possesses considerable 
command of language. Such faults as the 
translation exhibits are traceable to what 
we cannot but think a mistaken idea, that 
Carlyle is the best model for the translator 
of Tacitus to follow. In reality the resem- 
blance in style between Tacitus and Carlyle 
is only superficial. It lies mainly in the 
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omission of particles and connecting links 
which most other writers regard as indis- 
pensable. Only rarely is a bit of narrative 
or characterization to be found in Carlyle 
which by its condensed vividness recalls a 
picture drawn in few words by Tacitus. As 
a rule the craggy and precipitous utterance 
of Carlyle (when he is most Carlylean) is at 
the opposite pole to the exquisite artistic 
finish of the Roman writer, in whom almost 
every word seems to be the outcome of 
fastidious reflection. It cannot be denied 
that the desire to follow Carlyle has led 
Mr. Quill into a good many extravagances, 
particularly in his firstvolume. For example, 
the rendering ot the chapter (i. 21) in 
which the historian sketches the motives 
that impelled Otho to seek the throne has 
the blight of Carlylism upon it, and it is 
pleasant to turn from it to the version 
of the passage in which the story of the 
| last days of Vitellius is told (iii. 68 s9.), 
where the translator's English is far more 
| pure and just as pithy. Indeed, in the first 
volume there are many sentences which can 
scarcely claim to be English in any strict 
sense. In not a few places the straining 
after brevity has crushed out ideas which 
are pointedly represented in the Latin; so 
ini. 1, where ‘‘ libidine assentandi” is con- 
‘veyed by the one word ‘flattery.’ Again, 
the unnecessary introduction of figures 
which are alien, sometimes to the substance, 
sometimes to the spirit, of the Latin, gives 
not unfrequently a fantastic appearance to 
|the translation. Thus in Otho’s famous 
last speech (ii. 47) the words, “‘ difficilius est 
temperare felicitati qua te non putes diu 
| usurum,” are not well turned by “‘ ’tis harder 
| to hold the lip from pleasure’s fleeting cup’; 
‘nor is ‘‘ feather-bed soldier” an attractive 

rendering for ‘nullis stipendiis’’ in ii. 76. 
\On the other hand, the force of the Latin, 
leven where not adequately conveyed, has 
seldom been entirely mistaken, and where 
failure occurs it is not of serious extent. 
Specimens are found in i. 5, where “‘ mane- 
bat plerisque militum conscientia” is cer- 
tainly misrepresented by ‘most of the 
soldiers remained callous’’ ; in ii. 76, where 
“non arduum”’ is rendered as though it 
were arduum; and in i. 71, where “ cuncta 
ad decorem imperii composita ” does not 
mean ‘‘ wearing the becoming garb of 
emperor throughout.” But the general 
mpression left by Mr. Quill’s work is 
aeditable both to his ingenuity and his 
accuracy. The phantom of Carlyle, as we 
have said, makes fewer appearances in the 
second volume than in the first; if it were 
hid entirely, the translator might produce 
arendering of the ‘Annals’ even more in- 
teresting than the present work. 

In the introduction and notes Mr. Quill 
falks pleasantly and on the whole profit- 
‘bly, if somewhat discursively, about many 
uatters. The attempts which scholars have 
wade to solve the difficulties of the text 
leet with generous recognition. There is 
aly one unjust remark in the two volumes. 
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Mr. Spooner is severely condemned for a 
mere misprint, ‘si fractus illabitur orbis”’ 
for illabatur ; whereas Mr. Quill’s pages are 
not free from similar errors, such as ‘‘ Sue- 
tonious’’ and ‘‘ mittelstuse.” There are, of 
course, in Mr. Quill’s comments matters 
which will provoke dissent. Few can study 
Tacitus long from the historical side without 
disbelieving in the two virtues for which he 
is here most enthusiastically praised, viz., 
his philosophic depth and his impartiality. 
He was too imaginative to be either emi- 
nently philosophical or eminently impartial. 
His interest in the past was of a nature to 
confine him in the main to tracing the 
motives of a few principal actors, or to 
depicting scenes which lent themselves 
readily to his vivid style. For the larger 
issues which have been tried out in the 
field of history he seems to have had little 
perception. His qualities would have en- 
abled him to achieve transcendent success 
as an historical novelist had he lived in 
modern times. Among minor pronounce- 
ments by Mr. Quill with which readers will 
be inclined to quarrel are the description of 
Cicero as a Stoic; the perilous assumption that 
Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Priscus had Aristotle’s ‘Politics’ at their 
fingers’ ends ; the treatment of the theory 
that ‘all things tend to the centre’”’ as an 
anticipation of Newton; and the supposi- 
tion that that theory was an invention of 
the Stoics. One very small point which we 
will mentionisthe application of the aphorism 
‘‘ Le style c’est Yhomme” to Tacitus. The 
saying would apply still more forcibly if it 
were restored to the form which its author 
(Buffon) gave it: “Le style c’est homme 
méme’’—‘‘ is the very man.” 

Mr. Quill has carefully considered dif- 
ficulties of reading. While following Meiser 
in the main (and he could hardly do better) 
he has judged for himself, and well on the 
whole. In some few places where he is 
very confident we hold him to be demon- 
strably wrong. In ii. 76 (the address of 
Mucianus to Vespasian) the reading of the 
MSS., ‘‘abiit iam et transvectum est tempus 
quo posses videri concupisse,” is really 
nonsense. Mr. Quill reads sense into it 
by making videri imply semblance without 
performance; but that does not lie in the 
Latin. The simple change on cupisse sets 
the passage right. The translator is not 
always quite consistent in the application 
of his critical principles. Again and again 
he lays down the rule that the Medicean 
MS. is not to be departed from if it will 
yield tolerable sense. But he does depart 
from it sometimes without necessity, as in 
ii. 77, ‘‘si vincimus, honorem quem dederis 
habebo; discrimen ac pericula ex sequo 
partiemur”’ (Med. patiemur). We will con- 
clude by drawing attention to two admir- 
able corrections communicated to Mr. Quill 
by Dr. L. C. Purser. In iii. 53 the MSS. 
give ‘‘neque officere glorie eorum qui 
Asiam interim composuerint: illis Moesiz 
pacem, sibi salutem securitatemque Italize 
cordi fuisse.” Here ‘‘ Asiam” is admittedly 
corrupt, and Dr. Purser’s emendation 
Mesiam is far more probable than “ Daciam,” 
accepted by most recent editors. Again, in 
iv. 4 we have ‘“‘ubi ad Helvidium Priscum 
preetorem designatum ventum, prompsit 
sententiam ut honorificam in novum prin- 
cipem, falsa aberant et studiis senatus 


attollebatur.’’ Halm’s donum for “‘ novum” 
is generally accepted, and most scholars, 
with Agricola, put ta before falsa; but 
Dr. Purser excellently places ut after hono- 
rificam, and a full stop at principem. 








Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Pror. Max Mitrer and Mr. Andrew Lang 
are old opponents. For many years their 
disputes have ranged through the maga- 
zines and added something to the mild 
gaiety of the nation. The combat has been 
rather of the nature of a whale and swordfish 
fight. There is no doubt that Prof. Max 
Miiller carried the method of Kuhn to ex- 
tremes, and Mr. Lang did good service by 
pricking some of the etymological bubbles 
set afloat by the venerable philologist. It 
was natural that Prof. Max Miiller should 
attempt to carry the war back into the 
enemy’s camp as he did in his recent 
‘Contributions to the Science of Mytho- 
logy,’ in which he offered criticisms more 
or less acute of the anthropological method 
of explaining myths. In the present volume 
Mr. Lang brings his rejoinder to Prof. Max 
Miiller’s demurrer. It is somewhat of a feat, 
even for Mr. Lang’s facile pen, to have pro- 
duced this volume of 200 pages within the 
short period that has elapsed since the 
appearance of Mr. Max Miller’s book, 
though it is fair to add that the last 
quarter of the book, containing its more 
valuable and positive contributions to folk- 
lore, had previously appeared in magazine 
literature. It is difficult to make con- 
troversial writing of this kind easy reading. 
Scientific opponents usually misunderstand 
each other’s meaning, put a wrong emphasis 
on part of the arguments, forget qualifi- 
cations, and in general appear to be in- 
capable of putting themselves entirely into 
the position against which they argue. Con- 
sequently a rejoinder must largely consist 
of unravelling these complicated misunder- 
standings, which have often little more than 
a personal interest. 

The first quarter of this book consists of 
corrections by Mr. Lang of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s misunderstandings of Mr. Lang’s 
statements with regard to the story of 
Daphne, with regard to Prof. Tiele’s views 
about Mr. Lang, and with regard to Mann- 
hardt’s vacillation of opinion on the relative 
merits of the philological and the anthro- 
pological schools of mythology. Not even 
Mr. Lang’s lightness of touch can arouse 
much interest in these disputes of the 
pundits. Mr. Lang comes more to grips 
with Prof. Max Miiller, to use his own term, 
in his chapters on totemism and fetishism. 
As a rule Mr. Lang shows intense scientific 
caution in committing himself to any 
definite attitude about origins; but after 
all he is human, and has not altogether 
escaped the tendency of investigators of 
these obscure problems to push a pet theory. 
The particular key with which he tries to 
unlock most of the closed doors of mytho- 
logy is totemism. Wherever an animal 
is mentioned in connexion with a god Mr. 
Lang is inclined to see the survival of 
totemism. He carefully guards himself 
against being caught in too positive a state- 
ment, but one can see that in any matter 





of doubt he would, in sporting parlance, 
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declare to win with Totem. Consequently 
he is at his best and clearest when dealing 
with Prof. Max Miiller’s suggestion that 
totemism is derived from savage clan 
marks. There is no doubt that here, as 
elsewhere, the Oxford professor has been 
led away by his etymological tendencies. 
Mr. Lang has also some highly pertinent 
criticism on Mr. Frazer’s suggestion of sex 
totems, which he rightly regards as con- 
fusing the issues. 

His scientific caution enables the author 
to repel without much trouble the some- 
what vague accusations brought by Prof. 
Max Miiller against the anthropolo- 
gical school for not testing their evi- 
dence with sufficient thoroughness. Mr. 
Lang explains, as he has done before, that 
anthropologists use what Dr. Tylor has 
termed the “test of recurrence” to check 
their facts. And he is no less effective 
when he carries the war into the 
enemy’s country by showing the shifty 
basis upon which philologists found their 
explanation of the names of deities. He 
has some interesting lists of the many vary- 
ing interpretations offered by philologists of 
repute for some of the best-known names 
in Greek mythology. 

That mention of Dr. Tylor may serve to 
remind us that Mr. Lang has not been 
alone or without predecessors in his 
protests against the purely philological 
method in explaining myths. As far back 
as 1871 that eminent authority traced the 
mythopeeic tendency to the animism of the 
lower races rather than to the explanation 
of verbal metaphor favoured by Prof. Max 
Miiller. He even anticipated Mr. Lang 
in the use of parody as a protest against 
the extremes to which the philological 
school were led, and interpreted the nursery 
rhyme about the ‘Song of Sixpence’ as a 
solar myth. At the same time, however, 
Dr. Tylor was ready to allow the large part 
which the great celestial and meteorological 
phenomena play in the formation of myths. 
On the whole, the truth would seem to lie 
with Dr. Tylor rather than with either of 
the antagonists in the present duel. But 
Mr. Lang must be credited with having 
brought to a definite issue the question of 
the validity of the philological method as 
applied to the greater Aryan gods. Even 
a professed philologist like Schrader is now 
ready to own that the etymological equations 
between Greek and Vedic deities which 
were so profusely put forth by Kuhn and 
his followers do not hold good except in the 
single case of Zeus-Dyaus; and this result 
has been reached by Dr. Schrader on purely 
philological grounds. 

Mr. Lang adds to his controversial 
matter, as has already been mentioned, 
some more positive contributions to the 
science of mythology. The first of them 
is an admirable bit of work on the curious 
custom for which he has supplied the 
name of the Fire Walk. This is a rite in 
which savages walk over red-hot stones or 
on burning ashes, without, it would seem, 
suffering any ill effects. The author has 
collected examples of this curious rite with 
great industry. He gives detailed descrip- 
tions from Fiji, among the Klings in Southern 
India, in Trinidad and Bulgaria, and uses 
these examples to explain a similar rite 
which, according to the scholiasts, took 





place on Mount Soracte. He adduces a 
further parallel from the experiences of . 
D. D. Home, the well-known spiritualist, | 
who claimed to handle fire with impunity. | 
Such an illustration shows courage in | 
making use of evidence the source of | 
which is discredited by any amount of 

chicanery. Provided due caution is used, | 
there is no doubt that many of the pheno- | 
mena noted among spiritualists may tend ; 
to throw light upon the psychopathic basis 

of magic and other folk-lore phenomena. | 
Mr. Lang does not make any very definite 
suggestion as to the cause of the immunity 
of the fire walkers, but it seems clear that 
their feet in every case are prepared with 
some sort of non-conducting fluid. 

The last chapter of the book contains a 
short treatment of the myths of the origin of 
death and of fire, which was promised by Mr. 
Lang in his ‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion.’ 
They are only sketches, but are interesting 
applications of the anthropological method, 
while incidentally he disposes of the etymo- 
logical explanation of the myth of Pro- 
metheus suggested by Kuhn, which was 
the starting-point of the philological school 
who used Sanskrit etymologies to explain 
the true meaning of Greek myths. 

These positive contributions enhance the 
value of a work which would other- 
wise appear somewhat supererogatory. 
The slaughter of the slain is scarcely an 
exhilarating process to engage in or to 
observe, and it is not to be wondered at if 
Mr. Lang is not at his brightest in dealing 
with minute differences of mainly personal 
interest. Nothing, however, can be better 
than the tone in which he treats his 
veteran opponent. From that point of 
view this book is a model of the courtesies 
of controversy. 








A History of the Administration of the Royal 
Navy and of Merchant Shipping in Relation 
to the Navy.—Vol. I. 1509-1660. By 
M. Oppenheim. (Lane.) 

Naval Accounts and Inventories of the Reign 
of Henry VIL, 1485-8 and 1495-7. 
Edited by M. Oppenheim. (Navy Records 
Society.) 

Two Discourses of the Navy, 1638 and 1659, 
by John Hollond. Edited by J. R. Tanner, 
M.A. (Same Society.) 

Ir is probably not altogether a mere coinci- 

dence that these three volumes have been 

published almost simultaneously. The naval 
accounts of the reign of Henry VII. and 

Hollond’s discourses of the state of the navy 

under Charles I. and the Commonwealth, 

now carefully edited, with much elucidatory 
matter, for the Navy Records Society, are 
part of the dry bones which, in his ‘ History 
of the Administration of the Navy,’ Mr. 
Oppenheim has clothed with flesh and pre- 
sented in a more readable form. They are, 
however, only a small part; for perhaps 
the first thing that will strike the reader 
of the ‘History’ is the extreme amount of | 
original research which is embodied in it. 

The numerous references are almost exclu- 

sively to unpublished records, in which the 

history of our navy, as distinct from our 
naval history, has been so long buried. 

Since the publication of the initial frag- 

ment of Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ History 

of the Royal Navy,’ just fifty years ago, 








no attempt to follow out the interest. 
ing subject has been made. Mr. Oppen. 
heim’s present volume, though in great 
measure a successor to those of Nicolas, ig 
“built? on somewhat “different lines,” 
The greater liberality of recent Governments 
and the remodelling of the Record Office 
have opened out facilities of research which 
were unknown fifty years ago, and have 
thus put at Mr. Oppenheim’s disposal a 
wealth of material which was altogether out 
of Nicolas’s reach. Partly on account of 
this abundance of other matter, partly, it 
may be, from free choice, naval history, 
ordinarily so called, is excluded from Mr, 
Oppenheim’s work. In it the glories of the 
past are but barely mentioned, and then 
only in connexion with administrative 
problems. Howard, Drake, Hawkyns, 
Blake appear, not as the victors of Grave- 
lines or Santa Cruz, but solely in relation to 
questions of finance or administration. As 
shown on the title-page, the work professes 
to begin with the accession of Henry VIII. 
in 1509; but an introductory chapter of 
forty-four closely printed pages, together 
with the introduction to the ‘Naval 
Accounts,’ forms the connecting link be- 


tween that date and 1423, when Nicolas’s } 


work abruptly stops. 


It has been so often stated that the | 


English navy was founded by Henry VIL, 


by Henry VIII., or by Elizabeth, that it is | 


well to refer at once to Nicolas’s work, to 
show that from the earliest age there was a 
navy of some sort, more or less efficient or 
the contrary. According to Mr. Oppenheim, 
the statement, as applied to any of these 
monarchs, 


‘really means that modification of medieval 
conditions, and adoption of improvements in 
construction and administration, which brought 
the navy into the form familiar to us until the 
introduction of steam and iron. And in that 
sense no one sovereign can be accredited with 
its formation. The introduction of port-holes 
in, or perhaps before the reign of Henry VIL, 
differentiated the man-of-war, involved radical 
alterations in build and armament, and made the 
future line-of-battle ship possible ; the establish- 
ment of the Navy Board by Henry VIII. made 
the organization of fleets feasible, and ensured 4 
certain if slow progress, because henceforward 
cumulative, and, in the long run, independent 
of the energy and foresight of any one man 
under whom, as under Henry V., the navy 
might largely advance, to sink back at his death 
into decay. Under Elizabeth, the improve- 
ments in building and rigging constituted a step 
longer than had yet been taken towards the 
modern type, the Navy Board became an 
effectively working and flourishing institution, 
and the wars and voyages of her reign founded 
the school of successful seamanship of which 
was born the confidence, daring, and self- 
reliance still prescriptive in the royal and mer- 
chant services.”’ 


All which amounts to saying that the 
originating of the navy can no more be 
attributed to the Tudor sovereigns than to 
William IV., under whom the Navy Board 
was abolished and the Admiralty adminis- 
tration remodelled; or to Victoria, under 
whom the construction and armament of 


‘our ships have been entirely changed, 80 
' that the ships of the present day are as 


different from those which fought at Tra- 
falgar as were those which defeated the 
Spaniards at Gravelines from those which 
crushed the French at Sluys. But it is not 
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our latest sovereigns, any more than the 
Tudors, or John, or Alfred, that we can 
rightly call the founders of the royal navy. 
“In the widest sense,” says Mr. Oppenheim, 
“the first Saxon king who possessed galleys 
of his own may be said to have been the 
founder of the royal navy.” It is, in fact, 
coeval with the arrival of the Saxons and 
Angles in this country, if we ought not to 
carry it back to a still earlier date. The 
early organization was, of course, extremely 
rude. It is not till the reign of John that 


‘we meet the first sign of a naval adminis- 
tration in the official action of William of 
Wrotham, like many of his successors a cleric, 
and the first known ‘keeper of the king’s ships.’ 
This office, possibly in its original form of very 
much earlier date, and only reconstituted or 
enlarged in function by John, and now repre- 
sented in descent by the Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty, is the oldest administrative employ- 
ment in connexion with the Navy. At first 
called ‘Keeper and Governor of the King’s 
Ships,’ later ‘Clerk of the King’s Ships,’ this 
official held, sometimes really and sometimes 
nominally, the control of naval organization 
until the formation of the Navy Board in 1546. 
sieves In the course of centuries the title changed 
its form. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the officer is called ‘Clerk of Marine 
Causes’ and ‘Clerk of the Navy’; in the seven- 
teenth century, ‘Clerk of the Acts.’ Although 
Pepys was not the last Clerk of the Acts, the 
functions associated with the office, which were 
the remains of the larger powers once belonging 
to the ‘Keeper and Governor,’ were carried up 
by him to the higher post of Secretary of the 
Admiralty.” 

This is, perhaps, venturing on debatable 
ground. In his next volume Mr. Oppen- 
heim may show the evidence on which the 
statement is made; but at present we are 


| unwilling to admit that the Clerk of the 
| Acts, called also Clerk of the Records, 


was the official descendant of the Keeper 
or Clerk of the King’s Ships; that Pepys, 
while Clerk of the Acts, exercised the 
functions of the ‘‘ Keeper’; or that the 
Secretary of the Admiralty then or now ex- 
ercised those functions; and—until further 
cause is shown—we hold to the opinion that 
in the time of Queen Anne, while Burchett 
was Secretary of the Admiralty, Sergison, 
as Clerk of the Acts, held the same office 
and had the same powers as Pepys had 
held and had in the time of Charles II. 
During the later years of Edward IV. 
and the short reign of Richard III., the 
Keeper of the King’s Ships was one Thomas 
Roger, who was again appointed by patent 
after the accession of 
Henry VII. He died in 1488, and it is 
the detailed statement of his accounts, as 
presented by his widow and executrix, 
which Mr. Oppenheim has now edited. 
Roger was succeeded by William Comersale, 
who appears to have been dismissed, for 
misconduct or incompetence, in 1495, when 
Robert Brygandyne was appointed. He 
remained in office until at least 1523, and 
the intervening years of the two Henries 
cover a transitional period of the change 
from the medizval to the beginnings of the 
modern navy, in which he played a part, and 
possibly an important one. His accounts 
for the years 1495-7, now printed by the 
Navy Records Society, include the charges 
for keeping, fitting, and repairing the two 
large and newly built ships Sovereign 
and Regent, and for building the dock at 


XUM 


Portsmouth, apparently the first in this 
country. 

“Tt can be positively asserted,’”’ says Mr. 
Oppenheim, 


‘*that as late as 1434 no such dock as that built 
by Henry VII. was used here, at any rate by 
the Government. From an account of that year 
for the docking of the Grace Dieu, we find that 
the vessel was got as high up on the mud as 
possible, at high tide, allowed to bed herself in 
the mud, and then surrounded by a fence of 
brushwood. It was this process that was always 
called ‘docking,’ and the enclosed ground was 
termed a ‘dok’ even in documents written in 
Latin...... Between 1434 and 1486 there is no 
allusion in the existing accounts to any sort of 
dock, and it is an interesting question, but one 
to which no dogmatic answer is at present pos- 
sible, whence Henry obtained the model or 
information which led up to the one at Ports- 
mouth...... The supposition that Spain, being 
further advanced than England in the appli- 
cation of scientific mechanics to naval require- 
ments, was the place of invention is negatived 
by the information given to me by Don Cesareo 
Fernandez Duro, that dry docks were not built 
in that country until late in the seventeenth 
century. There is no evidence that they were 
known in France. There remains Holland or 
Italy, or the possibility that, after all, they were 
an English invention...... But it is curious that 
the dock of 1496 seems to have been undertaken 
as a matter of routine, without any difficulties 
having been experienced, so far as we can tell, 
just as though such works were familiar to those 
in charge. It was carried out under the super- 
intendence of Brygandyne, apparently without 
a hitch, although there is no probability that he 
had had any training as an engineer, or, if it 
was new in England and merely adapted from 
some dock already built abroad, had ever seen 
one before.” 


The establishment of the Navy Board by 
Henry VIII. has been already mentioned. 
Mr. Oppenheim considers that the revolu- 
tion in the armament of ships which took 
place in that king’s reign was due, if not to 
his direct initiative, at least to his speedy 
recognition of its importance. At the 
beginning of his reign the armament of the 
larger ships consisted of ‘innumerable 
serpentines ’’—or more exactly about 200— 
guns throwing a shot of one-third of a 
pound in weight. Such shot were clearly 
of little avail against an enemy’s ship, and 
could only be of use against the men on 
deck and as a preliminary to boarding. By 
the end of the reign a complete change 
had been effected, and even small ships 
carried guns throwing shot of eighteen 
or thirty-two pounds, such as_ con- 
tinued the effective armament of our 
line - of - battle ships till well into the 
present century. The innovation, says Mr. 
Oppenheim, ‘‘was one in which England 
took and kept the lead, and which gave 
the country an incalculable advantage in the 
contest with Spain during the close of the 
century.” 

Of the growth and development of the 
navy under Elizabeth Mr. Oppenheim has 
much to say. It was one of its culminating 
periods of glory, because it was also a period 
of careful and economical administration. 
Henry VIII. had bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors a strong fleet, a novel armament, an 
improved organization, and a desire for 
maritime adventure which, springing up 
everywhere, grew and blossomed and bore 





fruit under Elizabeth. 





‘‘James commenced his reign with a fleet 
‘fit to go anywhere and do anything’; he 
allowed it to crumble away while spending on 
it more money during peace than Elizabeth did 
during war; he chose the most unfit men to 
manage it at home and command it abroad, and 
the results of his weak and purposeless rule 
were seen in the shameful fiasco of 16265...... 
The naval records of his reign are but a sorry 
collection of relations of frauds, embezzlements, 
commissions of inquiry and feeble palliatives.” 


In the first place on the roll of iniquity 
Mr. Oppenheim places Sir Robert Mansell, 
for many years Treasurer of the Navy, ‘an 
indifferent seaman and an incapable and 
dishonest administrator.” No one would 
attempt to say that Mansell was of a higher 
morality than his age; if he appears some- 
times of a lower, it was, perhaps, that he 
had opportunities which did not fall to his 
Elizabethan predecessor, who seems to have 
had as keen an eye to his own advantage 
when the time served. But, in fact, for 
the three centuries of the life of the Navy 
Board, it embraced, or permitted, as much 
villainy, peculation, and malversation of 
public money as would have glutted even 
imperial Rome. Possibly it was at the 
worst during the reign of Charles I.; Hol- 
lond, whose discourses are now before us, 
alleged that it was even worse in the time 
of the Commonwealth; but Hollond was 
making a bid for service under Charles II., 
and there is always a suspicion that his 
“facts” are exaggerations; some of them 
are downright lies. What it was under 
Charles II. we have some idea from the 
naive confessions of Mr. Pepys and our 
knowledge of the results. For fuller in- 
formation we must wait, with such patience 
as the gods give us, for Mr. Oppenheim’s 
second volume. 








Memorials of Hawthorne. By Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
TowArps genius one’s private feelings and 
expressions may always be extravagant, 
and certainly the wife of a great man may 
usually idolize her husband. The wisdom 
of printing her rhapsodies is another ques- 
tion; and we confess to some hesitation in 

this particular case. 

This volume, as its author Mrs. Lathrop 
modestly but truthfully remarks, is really 
written by her mother, Sophia Hawthorne, 
the wife of America’s greatest prose writer ; 
and the innermost secrets of the heart of 
one nearly our contemporary seem to belong 
more fitly to holy, untrodden ground. The 
perpetual fragrance of incense, moreover, 
is apt to stifle, and we grow irreverent at 
the constant references to ‘‘my master,” 
“Hyperion,” ‘‘ Apollo,” ‘the magician,” 
or the ‘‘ Gabriel’s harp within his breast.” 

But, as a whole, the reader is affected 
by the pervading atmosphere of sunny, in- 
telligent enthusiasm for a great and gentle 
nature. Mrs. Hawthorne herself was not 
an ordinary woman. She was a bit of a 
sculptor, a good talker and a social power, 
a descriptive writer of no mean ability. But 
her soul was wrapt up in the “immortal” 
home relations, without which ‘“ heaven 
would be no heaven,” and all her life long 
she could say: ‘This is well, and to-morrow 
it will be better; and God knows when to 
bring that morrow.” She was no Martha; 
for it seemed to her the highest wisdom 
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sometimes to do nothing ‘but only keep 
still, and reverently be happy, and receptive 
of the great omnipresence.” She was most 
happy when Hawthorne would read to her 
something he had written; but, in other 
moods, she would run races with him down 
the avenue, or dance before him to the 
measures of the great music-box, or join in 
his frolicking fun with their children, when 
he himself was ‘‘the youngest and merriest 
person in the room.” Her nature was 
fresh and ardent in the joy of friendship 
with great and small alike. It once 
happened that they saw Tennyson and his 
family at the Manchester Exhibition of 
1857 :— 

‘* His youngest son stopped with the maid to 
buy a catalogue, while Tennyson and his wife 
went on and downstairs. So then I seized the 
youngest darling with gold hair, and kissed 
him to my heart’s content; and he smiled and 
seemed well pleased ; and I was well pleased to 
have had in my arms Tennyson’s child.” 

The impression given of Hawthorne is 
less distinct, but very intimate. The 
fantastic melancholy dominant in his 
writings seems hidden at first sight beneath 
a nature of healthy cheerfulness among his 
family and chosen friends. In the conduct 
of affairs he was also hopeful and open- 
hearted. But the sensitive artistic tempera- 
ment is not far to seek. He required that 
all and everything around him should be 
perfect and in tune with his thoughts; he 
could not tolerate dull people; and even 
when “‘throwing himself into the scrimmage 
of laughter, he was never far removed from 
his companion—a sort of Virgil—his know- 
ledge of sin and tragedy at our very 
hearthstones.”’ 

His burning imagination and stern con- 
scientiousness, the Puritan heritage, com- 
bined to wear him out before his time. 
Honour and prosperity came to meet him in 
later days, but he could not stay to share 
them with those he loved. His last short 
fight for life, when he had returned home 
anticipating so much happiness after the 
strenuous months in Europe, is one of the 
most pathetic pictures in biography. 

No one else could have given us just this 
material, and, when all is admitted, we 
thank Mrs. Lathrop for it. We lay it down 
with feelings of renewed affection and ad- 
miration for the author of ‘The Scarlet 
Letter.’ 








The Register of the Priory of Wetherhal. By 
J. E. Prescott, D.D. (Stock.) 


THE appearance of this work as the first 
volume of a ‘‘Chartulary Series” undertaken 
by the Archeological Society of Cumber- 
Jand and Westmoreland leads us to say a 
few words on the value of such registers. 
Now that the authorities responsible for the 
ssue of the ‘ Rolls Series” have ceased to 
publish cartularies, it is greatly to be wished 
that private enterprise would step in and 
take their place. For there cannot be a 
question that there lurk in cartularies many 
facts not merely of genealogical and topo- 
graphical interest, but of importance for 
chronology and for legal and institutional 
history. Something has been done by local 
socicties, especially the Surtees, the Salt, 
and the Somerset Record Society; but the 
funds at the disposal of such bodies are 
small, and a large proportion of their 





members are not interested in such records. 
The very fine cartulary of St. John’s Abbey, 
Colchester, has lately been printed by Lord 
Cowper at his own expense, but only for 
the Roxburghe Club. We desire, therefore, 
to offer the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Society our congratulations on their praise- 
worthy enterprise, of which the firstfruits 
are before us in Dr. Prescott’s learned and 
valuable book. 

Archdeacon of Carlisle and a canon of 
its cathedral, to which the endowments of 
Wetherhal Priory passed at the Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Prescott possesses that interest in 
his subject and that close local knowledge 
which add so much to the value of such a 
work when, as here, the reader is given 
their full benefit. He seems to have taken 
for his model the elaborately edited Northern 
cartularies issued by the Surtees Society, of 
which the notes often teem with information 
on places and persons. But we have not 
only foot-notes: an historical introduction, 
illustrative documents from other sources, 
special appendices on points of difficulty, 
and an elaborate index are all deserving of 
commendation. So also is the careful de- 
scription of the MSS. employed, a matter to 
which insufficient attention is often paid. 
In this case the original register is no longer 
forthcoming ; but as it was in the custody of 
the Dean and Chapter so late as 1812 its 
recovery may be hoped for. Dr. Prescott 
has collated for this volume two transcripts 
which they fortunately possess and one at 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 1881), which 
contains additional but suspicious docu- 
ments purposely omitted, perhaps, from the 
Carlisle transcripts. 

Dr. Prescott holds that the Priory of 
Wetherhal, dependent on the great Bene- 
dictine abbey of St. Mary’s, York, was the 
first religious house planted by the Normans 
in the district, its founder being Ranulf 
Meschin, afterwards Earl of Chester. It 
was certainly founded between 1093 and 
1112, but whether, as the editor thinks 
probable, under William Rufus, is not 
quite certain. One of the chief points he 
makes is that the great house of Austin 
canons at Carlisle was founded not, as has 
been held, in 1102, but in 1122-3. His 
argument is ingenious, and proves at least 
that the true date was years later than 
1102. It is impossible to deal with Ranulf 
Meschin, whose career is here carefully 
traced, without approaching the difficult 
question of his wife Lucy. Dr. Prescott 
states too positively that there were two 
Lucys, mother and daughter. Writing 
with entire knowledge of the subject, we 
assert the question to be still sub judice. 
It is possible that the editor relies too much 
on the so-called Peter of Blois (Peter 
‘‘ Blessensis,” as he oddly terms him), a 
most untrustworthy authority. 

On the first two bishops of Carlisle we 
have here some really excellent work. A 
special interest attaches to /Zthelwulf (or 
Athelwoldus), bishop from 1133 to 1156, as 
having been confessor to Henry I., and 
as holding a diocese in the province of 
York while subject, temporally, to the 
Scottish king. We may supplement Dr. 
Prescott’s information by mentioning that 
he was in Normandy with Henry I. towards 
the close of the reign, and again with 
Stephen in 1137. But it is on the second 





bishop, Bernard, that we obtain the most 


novel information. It is clearly shown tha 
the see remained vacant from 1156 to 1204 
when it was made to afford a refuge for 
Bernard, Archbishop of Ragusa, ‘‘a poverty. 
stricken foreigner, foisted upon the district 


by the Pope of Rome.” 
We are glad to see the mischievously 
misleading ‘Distributio Cumberlandiz,’ 


which is found in the Wetherhal Register, 
denounced as a fertile source of error ; but 
it will not be easy to get rid of all the 
erroneous statements for which it is respon. 
sible. On the other hand, Dr. Prescott 
trusts with somewhat too absolute conf. 
dence the ‘Testa de Nevill’ Inquisition, 
which, valuable though it be, was a century 
later than the events for which he relies on 
it. This is probably the explanation of his 
difficulty about Turgis Brundis and the 
barony of Lyddale. 

The well-written and instructive intro. 
duction brings out most of the interesting 
points in the history and associations of the 
priory, including its right of sanctuary, as 
at St. John’s, Beverley. The ‘ grithmen” 
of this priory are mentioned by Edward III, 
and are those who had availed themselves 
of its right of sanctuary. We can only, in 
conclusion, express the hope that other 
cartularies may find editors as well qualified 
as Dr. Prescott to present them to the 
world. Such works are the backbone of 
sound local history, and, though they 
involve great labour, are of lasting value 
to the student. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Salted with Fire. By George Mac Donald, 
LL.D. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Dr. Mac Donan is a great sinner on the 
subject of morals. He will introduce a 
moral into every novel he writes. In fact, 
he belongs to the prescientific age which 
applauded melody in music, and loved a 
picture which told a story. In that infantile 
period no apology would have been neces- 
sary, even if the moral purpose assumed 
Miltonic proportions, and the writer set 
no less a task before him than to justify 
the ways of God to man. As no less than 
this is the motive of the present study, it 
will be seen that purely literary criticism 
touches but the fringe of the matter. Yet 
the story of the fall and spiritual rehabili- 
tation of the Philistine ‘‘ minister ”’is an effec- 
tive piece of moral analysis. James Blather- 
wick, the cleverish and ambitious son of 
pious farmer-folk in the far North (Dr. Mac 
Donald still retains his mastery of the peasant 
tongue of that region), early sets before him- 
self the social advantages of orders, and is 
determined “‘to distinguish himself in the 
ulpit.” Being but a vulgar fellow, he is 
ed by his aspirations to undervalue his 
rustic parents, to practise an economy of 
truth with regard to doctrine, to drift into 
such passion as he is capable of, while 
intending to gratify his vanity in a girl’ 
affections without committing himself to4 
promise or doing her physical wrong. This 
last process ends as it is bound to end, and 
Isy the handmaid, in every way his mo 
superior, takes flight to avoid questions 0 
revelations that might blight his prospects 
and is lost to his sight, and soon # 
his memory. When, by a not unnaturil 
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blending of coincidence, Isy is again dis- 
covered, it is in the parish in which James 
now “tents the gospel fauld,” and under 
the roof of the religious cobbler whose 
unconventional piety has long been a thorn 
in his side. Partly through the utter- 
ances of the soutar, partly by the dis- 
covery of Isy and of his child, the 
existence of whom he had never learnt, 
yet more by the revelation of his 
secret to others, and the consequent dis- 
persion of the film of self-deceit (he lay 
hid “like a certain insect in its own 
gowk-spittle,” says his biographer), James 
comes to estimate himself aright, and 
as a first step renounces the function of 
official example to others. 





A Rich Man’s Daughter. 

Riddell. (White & Co.) 
SrvavLar alternations of vigour and dul- 
ness characterize several of Mrs. Riddell’s 
numerous novels, and no one of them more 
strongly than ‘A Rich Man’s Daughter.’ 
Though her latest story is not equal to her 
best and best-known one (first published in 
1864), we regard it as being among her more 
noteworthy efforts. It is practically a story 
of to-day, and the two main characters 
are represented by Amabel Osberton, the 
daughter of a rich City man, and Dr. Claud 
Dagley, a medical practitioner in London. 
He is depicted as clever and unscrupulous, 
and the key-note of the story may be given 
in the writer’s own words :— 

“More than happily she received and an- 

swered the love letters of a man who never 
really cared for her, but thought as she was 
fond of him he would seize the chance which 
offered.” 
These two characters are clearly defined, 
and give the reader considerable interest 
whenever they are dealt with. But it is 
difficult to speak as confidently of numerous 
subsidiary parts in the drama. Several of 
them suggest artificial and uninteresting 
qualities, and it requires an effort to keep 
the attention on their sayings and doings. 
Nevertheless, the plot as a whole is simple 
and good. It is eminently moral, inas- 
much as the heroine pays severely for a 
clandestine marriage, while the man dies 
of cholera in India. Happily her mistake 
18 not irretrievable, and ie is ultimately 
blessed with a less selfish lover. There is 
not a word in the book that renders it 
unsuitable to the most fastidious taste. 


By Mrs. J. H. 





Crooked Paths. By Francis Allingham. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Ir should be said at once that this book 
contains some clever passages, and is on 
that ground alone worth reading. But it 
18 to be feared that very little else to the 
advantage of the volume can be urged 
even by an indulgent reader. The fanciful 
setting which presupposes consciousness 
after death, and even influence (by no 
Means advantageous) on surviving persons, 
18 too great a tax on the reader’s interest. 
We watch the Ego of the story die; we read 
his account of his own life, which bears a sus- 
Picious resemblance to De Musset’s ‘ L’ Enfant 
u Siecle,’ and we are then asked to trace 
that life’s influence on others, only to find 
that it leads to murder and suicide. Details 


in the room of a Paris cocotte; and there is 
a very unedifying scene in a wood between 
the person who is “influenced ” by the Ego 
and his mistress. Nor is the fact that we 
are reading the post mortem autobiography 
of a human being adequately explained by 
saying, ‘‘That I am in the extraordinary 

osition of being able to write this short 

istory, is my apology for doing so.” The 
scene which leads up to the “‘ rapturous kiss 
of passion’s intense reality ” had better have 
been omitted. The book is apparently the 
work of a young writer of more energy than 
skill. Its faults are hardly redeemed by 
passages of some interest and by frequent 
quotations from the Bible. 





An Odd Experiment. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tus is the sort of book we are becoming 
more and more accustomed to get from the 
women novelists of the present day. Mrs. 
Raymond learns from her husband that he 
has seduced a young girl of good social 
standing; that he loves her passionately ; 
and that, on account of what he has done 
and of what he feels, he is as miserable as 
a man can be. Mrs. Raymond, who is a 
wonderful sort of person, does not make a 
scene, but asks time to find out some means 
of helping her husband and the girl whom 
he has wronged. She calls on the girl, and 
tells her the best thing she can do is to come 
and live with her and her husband, both of 
them being on parole @honneur. The girl 
does so, the result being that she and her 
lover are put to some exquisite tortures, 
while the wonderful Mrs. Raymond looks 
on like some majestic philosopher of an 
elder world. The experiment is certainly 
an odd one. As to its success or failure we 
pronounce no opinion whatever. 


By Hannah Lynch. 





The Larramys. By George Ford. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

Ir ‘The Larramys’ is the first book which 
Mr. Ford has published, then we can con- 
gratulate him, and expect much from him 
in the future. It is not an altogether 
pleasant story—indeed, there is something 
positively repulsive in the history of William 
Larramy ; but it is told with so much grip, 
and with such admirable representation of 
character, that the brutality of the hero 
must be accepted as a fact which there was 
no possibility of modifying. The book is 
full of energy. It portrays men and 
women of passionate blood in a manner 
almost passionate. It is full of dramatic 
force, and the dialogue, in dialect or other- 
wise, is always admirably managed. The 
book is bound to make a strong, though 
perhaps not a pleasant impression on every 
one who reads it. 





The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore. By Hal 
Godfrey. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

Tue publication of this story, which the 
author describes as a farcical novel, might 
almost be thought to mark the approach 
of the silly season. Difficulties arise from 
an overdose of some liquid, which has the 
effect of reducing the heroine’s age ten 
years for every table-spoonful consumed. 
We cannot agree with the writer that the 
story is suggested by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 





areeven less admirable. We find the Ego 





blance is very faint. There is not much 
wit in saying ‘‘Some people is so mys- 
tearyous,” and there is an obvious mistake 
in the sentence, ‘‘ You leave this court 
without the smallest suspicion on your 
bond fides” (sic). The reader who derives 
pleasure from this volume will be very 
easily pleased. 


The Light of the Eye. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Mr. Cuayror has written an interesting 
tale containing a love episode, a detective 
of the Sherlock Holmes type, disciples of the 
Mahatmas, and a vampire. The only fault 
to be found with the story is that these 
different elements are not sufficiently fused. 
The reader is no sooner interested in one 
of the different sets of characters than he is 
called upon to turn his attention to another. 
If Mr. Chaytor had stuck to the Lanchester 
element right through and allowed nothing 
to divert the interest of the reader from it, 
he would have done better. But, as it is, ‘The 
Light of the Eye’ is a decidedly readable 
story. We should like Mr. Chaytor, how- 
ever, to deliberate in future before he makes 
use of the word “‘ intempestuous,” for which 
he seems to have a strange affection, as 
thus: ‘‘She stammered her apologies for 
intruding at so intempestuous an hour.” 





By H. J. Ohaytor. 





La Camarade. Par Camille Pert. (Paris, 
Empis. ) 

Tue idea of this novel is that a man of 
average morals and bad surroundings tries 
to make of his wife a comrade, believing 
all he believes—which is little, disbelieving 
in all he disbelieves in—which is much, 
shocked at nothing. Such an attempt is 
often made, and, as in this volume, results 
in failure. But we cannot acquit the author 
of this particular description of it (though 
he is clever) of catering for a special public, 
and that the worst. 








A Cornish Parish. By Joseph Hammond, 
LL.B. (Skeffington & Son.) 

Canon Hammonp is fairly well known in 
theological circles as a controversial writer 
on the ever verdant subject of the difference 
between Church and Dissent. In this 
volume he has, we believe, for the first time 
come forward in general literature. These 
well-printed and pleasant-looking pages 
give an account of St. Austell, the town, 
church, district, and people. The book 
itself is easy to read, and put neve 
after a jaunty, gossiping fashion, but it 
is too sketchy and inaccurate to commend 
itself to the antiquary or ecclesiologist. 
Nor can the claim put forth by its author, 
that its pages are intended to photograph 
the local idioms, idiosyncrasies, and customs 
peculiar to this corner of Cornwall, be sus- 
tained, for those who have a keen know- 
ledge of the extreme west of England, or 
who are interested in folk-lore, will certainly 
be disappointed at the very small amount 
of peculiarities that Mr. Hammond, with 
all his fifteen years’ residence at St. Austell, 
has managed to detect or chronicle. 

For those then who want anything more 
than a high-priced handbook, interspersed 
with a considerable amount of padding, 
there will, it is to be feared, be nothin 
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bringing a charge of ‘‘ padding,” but never 
has a book come into our hands in which 
an author has so frankly and naively pleaded 
guilty to such an impeachment. He de- 
clares in the preface that, lest any should 
think he had overweighted his book with 
accessories, his candid reply is that the 
materials for a history of St. Austell were 
so meagre that “only by diligently collect- 
ing and expounding every scrap of informa- 
tion can we construct a respectable history 
of the place at all.’’ This being the case, it 
is only reasonable to ask, Why did Mr. 
Hammond undertake this history? Or, if 
he felt bound, after fifteen years’ residence 
in a most interesting old market town, with 
an exceptionally interesting church, and with 
a variety of valuable parochial documents, 
to write something, why did he not content 
himself with a pamphlet or a booklet instead 
of letting his pen run away with him till 
he had produced about four hundred large 
pages? In competent hands the parish 
archives, telling of the markets and fairs 
of a town where the chief Stannary court 
was held and of the rule of the Twelve 
Men, with a detailed tithing-book of Eliza- 
bethan date, would have made excellent 
material in themselves for a fair-sized volume 
at once readable and of sterling value. In- 
stead of this, we have very meagre ex- 
tracts from these records with crude com- 
ments of little comparative importance. But 
if there is some trifling entry in the parish 
registers of a fairly usual character, 
we are treated to long notes and com- 
ments culled from Chester Waters’s book 
on registers or other equally well-known 
publications. For instance, on the unsavoury 
theme of illegitimate births, which are 
treated decently and succinctly in the St. 
Austell registers, Canon Hammond takes 
the opportunity to parade a long list of 
what he terms ‘very forcible entries” on 
the like subject from parishes all over 
England. Page after page might be cited 
which has practically no concern with the 
parish of St. Austell, and yet many a source 
from which information might probably 
have been gleaned has been left alone. For 
instance, mention is made of the eccle- 
siastical connexion of the parish with the 
priory of Daventry, but apparently the 
extant chartularies of that religious house 
have not been searched. So little, indeed, 
does Mr. Hammond know of Daventry 
that he writes of it as a town of Oxford- 
shire, whereas the usual supposition that 
Daventry is one of the ancient corporate 
towns of Northamptonshire is surely correct. 

The rectory of St. Austell was at an early 
date appropriated to the adjacent priory of 
Tywardreath, and if St. Austell could not 
itself furnish sufficient material for a book 
it would have been of much interest to 
give something of the history, and some 
details as to the remnants, of this little- 
known Cornish priory, but Mr. Hammond 
must go further afield into other parts of 
the country to fill up his pages. Yet the 
fact becomes obvious to any one experienced 
in local histories and their writing and 
sources that the historian of St. Austell, 
though clever at assimilating printed mate- 
rial, does not possess the faculties nor the 
powers of research that are necessary for 
the working up of fresh ground. It is not 





the least discredit to a hardworking parish 
priest, and one in the thick of modern theo- 
logical strife, to have little architectural taste 
and to be ignorant of much that pertains to 
archeology or antiquarian research. But 
then why should such a man sit down to 
write a book which requires considerable 
knowledge of, at all events, the elements of 
such things before a trustworthy page can 
be produced? We put it to Mr. Hammond 
whether he would not be somewhat fiercely 
contemptuous over a writer who brought 
forth a treatise of 400 pages, say on 
‘Church and Chapel,’ and yet had never 
studied at a theological college, and who 
started by saying that he was sure he could 
produce straightforward common - sense 
matter, although he was no Biblical student 
nor liturgical scholar. And this is not only 
exactly what Mr. Hammond has done, but he 
positively dwells upon his shortcumings in 
his preface. He boasts in set terms that he 
knows nothing of architecture and archeo- 
logy, adding, ‘‘ That is no doubt asad defect, 
but it does not dismay me, for I can still 
give a plain, straightforward account of the 
church and town, and of the surrounding 
country.” And so, in a happy-go-lucky 
fashion, he prances gaily on through 
chapter after chapter, apparently heedless 
of accuracy. 

Possibly there are those who like smart 
writing in a local history ; if so they will be 
easily pleased, for there is an abundance of 
this style (we quote from the third page) : 

‘*We have a refuge for the destitute in the 
shape of a really elegant Workhouse, it is of the 
Gothic order ; we havea Liberal and a Constitu- 
tional Club and a Gas Works—I class these in- 
stitutions together as all engaged in the same 
sort of manufacture.” 


It is a pity that the description of the fine 
old church of St. Austell, so rich in sym- 
bolical carving, should have fallen into 
such unsympathetic hands. The writer 
sets himself to work to try to prove that 
St. Austell never existed, and in all 
seriousness argues that the name is a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ hostel or hotel.’”’ A very slight 
knowledge of etymology and its usual cor- 
ruptions would have saved him from this 
blunder, particularly as the church was 
written of as dedicated to ‘“‘ Sanctus Aus- 
tolus” on several occasions in the twelfth 
century. We prefer to think that Leland 
was right, three and a half centuries ago, 
when he wrote of St. Austell as a hermit, and 
certainly Canon Hammond is quite wrong 
when he attempts to make out that the 
figure in the central niche on the west front 
of the tower, below the Holy Trinity, is a 
representation of the risen Lord. 

The interesting old clock-face, showing 
twenty-four hours, our author attempt to 
explain away by the conjecture that the 
circles round the dial, though of equal size, 
marked the hours and half-hours. In the 
church of Raunds there is a twenty-four- 
hour clock-face at the west end of the nave 
on which some of the numerals still remain, 
thus completely disproving the half-hour 
theory. A good many instances of church 
clocks earlier than those cited by Mr. Ham- 
mond might have readily been gleaned. 
We are assured that the church of St. Austell 
has not been “ grimthorped”’ (we are glad 
to meet with that expressive term, first 
used in the Atheneum, July 23rd, 1892), but 








details have, unhappily, been renewed. 
Several of the full and interesting series 
of shields on the exterior bearing the 
symbols of the Passion have been replaced 
by new ones cut in imitation of the old, 
It is stated—‘‘to reassure the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Monuments ”’ (we 
suppose ‘‘ Monuments” is a mistake for 
Buildings)—that the old carving has not 
been destroyed, and that some of it has 
been placed in a museum! This is not, 
however, a statement calculated to reassure 
any one interested in the protection of old 
buildings from the rash restorer. Why 
could they not have left these old 
stones in peace? and if ‘‘Mr. Doney, the 
sculptor of our town,” wanted to show his 
imitative skill, by all means let him carve 
nineteenth century copies, and then put 
them in the museum, leaving the old stones 
in their proper place to tell their tale of age. 
It will not surprise any one noting the rest 
of the description of the church to find that 
Canon Hammond considers the “ obliquity 
between nave and chancel” (though they 
are of different dates, and therefore cannot 
be part of one design) symbolizes “ the 
droop of our Lord’s head as He hung upon 
the cross.” 

The book is certainly lightened by a 
variety of good stories. A few of them 
are new to us, and very possibly may be 
indigenous to the place ; but several, though 
assigned to the locality, are among the most 
ancient of Joe Millers. For instance, the 
somewhat broad story about Solomon’s 
wives and “ porcupines,”’ though here said 
to have been told to a “ visiting lady’’ at 
St. Austell, appeared in print as long ago 
as 1758, and is probably much older. The 
“caterpillar” story on p. 68 used to be 
currently assigned, thirty or more years 
ago, to Archdeacon Moore, of Lichfield, and 
it is spoilt in retelling. It is, however, only 
fair to cite others that have not the stamp 
of a venerable antiquity. 

The St. Austell firemen boast of a most 
imposing uniform. 

‘A story is told—no doubt it is ben trovato— 
of one of our firemen, who was summoned by 
the fire bell toa burning. He is said to have 
viewed it with a critical air, and to have 
remarked, ‘ ’Tes a proper fire, sure ‘nuff : I must 
go home and put on my uniform !’” 

A Jubilee tale may seem quite worth citing: 

‘‘In 1887, some ladies in the parish of 
Gwennap were collecting the pennies of poor 
people towards the Women’s Offering. One old 
democrat flatly declined to give a farthing or to 
let his wife give. He said the Queen had too 
many overfed, overpaid servants. ‘ There’s the 
Lord Chamberlain,’ said he, ‘’ee do draw 5,000. 
a year, ’ee do! And what do ’ee do for it! 
Only makes the beds, emts a few slops, and 
that sourt of thing !’” 

Though dealing with an extraordinary 
variety of subjects, this book does not pos- 
sess the scantiest of indexes, nor even 4 
table of contents. It opens with a very long 
list of books, printed in full and in big 
type, which the author either read or con- 
sulted before he made this unhappy venture. 
Many of these books have little or no bear- 
ing on the subjects in hand. As he evidently 
does not know quite where to look for infor- 
mation, our advice is that he should procure 
and study those two manuals ‘How 1 
Write the History of a Parish’ and ‘How 
to Write the History of a Family.’ He will 
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not then make the unfortunate mistake of 
imagining that even a local history is a 
light task to be undertaken without due 
study or preparation. 








SHORT STORIES. 

In A Dozen Ways of Love (Black) Miss L. 
Dougall has written twelve short stories more or 
less about the tender passion. It is one of the 
most delightful volumes of short stories that we 
have read for many a long day, full of romance 
and charm, with everything seen in that just 
perspective which makes for art, and is the con- 
fusion of the realist. The stories show fertile 
invention and admirable skill in the delineation 
of character. They are full of suggestiveness, 
too, like a landscape viewed as a whole, and 
with only the few essential details worked in. 
Miss Dougall has style, and one may read these 
short stories more than once without any diminu- 
tion of pleasure. 
The new ‘Ethics of the Surface” Series 
(Grant Richards), which Mr. Gordon Seymour 
has opened with two little books, entitled 
respectively The Rudeness of the Honourable 
Mr. Leatherhead and A Homburg Story, is 
handicapped by a portentous introduction of 
some twenty pages. It seems that our novels 
are narrow conceptions of life and too full of 
vapid dialogue—‘‘ colourless and empty talk ”’— 
but is this talk so generally empty as the author 
would have us believe? Conversation, at any 
rate in novels, according to the author’s view, 
should be more improving, more Aristotelian, as 
the motto on the cover of these pretty little 
volumes suggests, so Mr. Gordon Seymour has set 
out to write something half-way between an essay 
anda story. In ‘The Rudeness of Mr. Leather- 
head ’ the story consists of a single incident and 
its results, and the predominant essay is managed 
by a master of monologue who lectures a 
friend on social ethics at some length, being 
encouraged now and again by a word of assent 
or approval to go on. The result may be worthy 
of a (Gov roActixdy, but cannot be called ex- 
hilarating. ‘A Homburg Story’ is a study in 
Anti-Semitism, relieved by the mending of a 
bicycle tyre and the marriage of its owner— 
after a course of listening—to the conversational 
essayist, who ‘‘had studied and followed the 
Anti-Semitic movements, those abortions of 
internal Chauvinism, of Anti-Capitalist parties 
too cowardly to show their true face, and of 
religious fanaticism squirting its attenuated 
venom at the weakest part of the national 
organism—a fight which is not fair, open, or 
evenly matched.” But it is well to note that 
the Jews generally have money on their side, 
and money can do a good deal—a ‘‘yellow slave ” 
which ‘ will knit and break religions.” The 
author’s style seems to us rather like George 
Eliot’s in her heavier and less happy moods, and 
we can hardly imagine that his theories of social 
responsibility are nearer to the real talk of men 
than the vapid dialogue he despises, or would 
meet in real life with such encouragement as 
they get from the persons of these stories. 
ere is a good deal of sense in his social 
“Ethics of the Surface,” but, speaking for 


the German work and Mr. Metcalf’s translation 
of it will be decidedly welcome to a large number 
of readers, especially as the time has now come 
when people are expecting Assyriologists to lay 
before them the general results which are to be 
obtained from a systematic study of the tables 
as a whole. Prof. Winckler’s book contains 
transliterations into Roman letters of the texts 
preserved in London and Berlin and the Ghizeh 
Museum, and of some which are in the pos- 
session of private collectors ; to these have been 
added translations, together with a vocabulary, 
lists of proper names and numbers, &c. The 
tablets dealt with are 296, but it seems that 
the number found was larger, and we had hoped 
that the text of every tablet known would have 
been included. The letters fall into two groups, 
viz., those coming from kings of Western Asia, 
i.e., from Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Cyprus, and those from princes in Canaan and 
Pheenicia. The former group is most useful 
as showing the relations which existed between 
the kings of Egypt and those of foreign nations, 
and the latter indicates the conditions upon 
which the rulers of cities in Canaan and Pheenicia 
held their authority. Linguistically the texts 
are of the highest importance, and when they 
have been sufliciently studied many points of 
difficulty in Semitic grammar will probably be 
cleared up. The use of the cuneiform character 
in these despatches suggests many problems 
which can hardly be solved yet, and, palzo- 
graphically, the handwritings of the scribes in 
the different countries and districts are of con- 
siderable value. The fact that cuneiform cha- 
racters were used in Canaan to write the official 
language of diplomacy has confirmed more than 
one scholar in the belief that the Phoenician 
alphabet was derived from certain forms of 
Babylonian characters, and not from Egyptian 
hieroglyphics through the medium of their 
forms in hieratic. Be this as it may, this unique 
collection of letters adds much to our know- 
ledge, and the thanks of all are due to Messrs. 
Winckler and Metcalf for putting them before 
the world in a handy form. In the limited 
space at our disposal we cannot touch upon all 
the points which deserve notice in the book, 
but it may be mentioned that Dr. Winckler has 
taken the right view about the letters of Abdi- 
khiba, Governor of Jerusalem, and that he 
confirms the translations of them already put 
forward by Zimmern in Bezold’s Zeitschrift 
(Badd. v. and vi.). On the other hand, we observe 
with regret that Dr. Winckler has taken no 
pains to say anything about the conditions 
of the respective countries where these letters 
were written, and our old friend the general 
reader will often be puzzled to know why 
certain sentences were ever penned. A number 
of geographical notes might have been added 
with advantage to all concerned. Passing from 
the subject of the book to the preface, we find 
the words, ‘‘ Of previous work, that of Zimmern 
has been of great use to me.” Now if these words 
mean anything, they mean that all the other 
work on the subject has been of little or no use 
to Dr. Winckler, and if this be so he is to be 
pitied. Passing over the official editions of the 


ourselves, we prefer our stories without obtru- 
sive ethics of any sort. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Tell el-Amarna Tablets. By H. Winckler. 
English Translation by J. M. P. Metcalf. (Luzac 
& Co.)—Though ten years have not yet passed 
since the discovery of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
a large literature concerning them has already 
come into being, and it seems as if the last 
word on the subject has still to be written. 
The volume before us is a translation of ‘ Die 
Thontafeln von Tell el-Amarna,’ which forms 
the fifth volume of the ‘ Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek,” edited under the able direction of 
the veteran Assyriologist Schrader, who has 





texts published by the British and German 
Governments as no man’s land, there is still 
Dr. Bezold’s ‘Oriental Diplomacy’ to be 
considered. That book contains a complete 
transliteration of all the Tell el-Amarna texts 
in the British Museum, a full vocabulary, and 
summaries of the contents of each tablet; 
besides these there are a number of grammatical 
remarks. Any person who will take the trouble 
to compare Dr. Winckler’s transliterations with 
those of Dr. Bezold will find them to be almost 
identical, and as Dr. Winckler has never studied 
the London tablets except through the official 
edition of the texts and Dr. Bezold'’s book, it 
is quite clear whence he has obtained them. 
Several other discoveries have been silently 
appropriated in the same way. Such things do 


book to the reader, but it is hard not to be 
suspicious of the scholarship which cannot award 
to others due acknowledgment of their work, 
and one is inclined to lament the loss not only 
of the learning, but also of the courtesy of 
the men of the old school of Semitic studies in 
Germany. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Musewm. 
Edited by R. F. Harper. Parts III. and IV. 
(Luzac & Co.)—The reader who takes up these 
volumes expecting to find some light, interesting 
Oriental matter for his delectation will be dis- 
appointed, for he will discover nothing therein 
except cuneiform texts for about two hundred 
and fifty pages, to which are added lists of the 
names of the writers of the letters, also in 
cuneiform! The Assyriologist, however, will 
welcome them with gratitude, for they offer him 
a mass of new material which has been carefully 
copied and well printed, and which cannot fail 
to yield important results, especially in the 
domain of Assyrian grammar. The first two 
parts of Prof. Harper’s work appeared in 1892 
and 1893 respectively, and contained copies of 
about 223 letters and fragments; the parts 
now before us contain rather fewer letters, but 
to our mind they are of greater interest, and 
the texts are certainly more complete. Origin- 
ally Prof. Harper intended to edit the letters 
which are found among the first 8,000 tablets 
of the Kouyunjik collection, but the appearance 
of Dr. Bezold’s ‘Catalogue’ induced him to 
extend his lines of work, and now it would 
appear that he proposes to print a complete 
‘Corpus’ of Assyrian letters in eight parts, 
which are to be followed by summaries of the 
contents of the letters and by a vocabulary, and 
by the other necessary adjuncts of such a book. 
The plan of the work is good, and every one 
interested in the advance of cuneiform study 
will earnestly hope that the workman may be 
enabled to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
A brief study of the texts before us is suflicient 
to show that we are dealing with a mass of 
official letters, the greater number of which are 
addressed ‘‘ to the king”; sometimes it is clear 
that the ‘‘king” is Ashur-bani-pal, but often 
one of his ancestors must have been the recipient 
of the correspondence. We may say roundly 
that all the letters were written between 
B.c. 721 and B.c. 620, and that they were con- 
sidered of importance is clear from the fact 
that they were all preserved in the Royal 
Library at Nineveh. Though the letter-tablets 
are small in comparison with those found at Tell 
el-Amarna, the writing is extremely minute, and 
the scribe succeeded in saying much in a little 
space ; sometimes, however, his brevity is so 
great that it is impossible to make out clearly 
what he intended to say, especially as we often 
have no knowledge of the other letters on the 
subject which must have passed between him 
and his correspondent. It is curious to note 
that under the rule of the Assyrians the mode 
of addressing the king was much simpler than 
in the days when the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence was penned, though in the latter the 
form of address is more like that found upon 
the tablets which date from the reign of 
Khammurabi, about s.c. 2200. Thus Abi-milki, 
Governor of Tyre, says to the King of Egypt, 
“To the king, my lord, my god, my sun, I 
prostrate myself, O my lord, seven times and 
seven times, I am the dust under the feet of 
the king, my lord, the Sun-god,” &c. ; but the 
sterner Assyrian simply writes, ‘‘To the king 
of countries, my lord, thy servant saith thus,” 
and then comes the letter proper. As may be 
imagined, the subjects treated of in the letters 
are many and various, and they incidentally 
throw much light upon matters about which the 
ordinary texts are silent. Thus K. 646 is a 
note ‘‘to the king” from Irashi-ilu, stating that 
the images of the gods and the crown which the 
king had ordered for the god Anu were com- 








Wisely decided to include it in his series. Both 


not, of course, affect the value of Dr. Winckler’s 


pleted, and we may fairly assume that somebody 
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was waiting for his money. Again, K. 183 is 
a letter congratulating the king upon his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the writer, with charac- 
teristic Oriental adroitness, recommends his son 
to the favourable notice of the king for an 
appointment in the royal household. Again, 
K. 69 reports to the king that a certain gold 
object which had been stolen from the Temple 
of Ashur by a workman had been recovered by 
one Akkullanu, who promptly claims ‘‘ bak- 
shish.” In K. 81 Kudurru thanks the king for 
having sent to him a physician, and apologizes 
humbly for not tendering his thanks in 
person. In K. 502 a certain officer reports 
the success of his military operations in 
Babylonia, but laments that he has lost a 
gold ring which the king gave him. Again, 
K. 824, a letter by Ashur-bani-pal, mentions 
Ummanigash, who afterwards became King of 
Elam ; and K. 1620 isa letter by Sennacherib, 
the *‘ great king,” which refers to certain pro- 
perty which he bequeaths to his son Esarhaddon. 
Again, K. 95 shows that Assyrian kings took a 
very lively interest in the affairs of their empire, 
for one of them writes to Bel-ibni, asking for 
further details of a revolt which had taken place 
at Pekod ; and we can well believe that Sargon II. 
was thankful to have the information about his 
foe Merodach-Baladan II. (8.c. 721) which we 
find in K. 114. It would seem that the king, 
like ordinary mortals, at times consulted an 
astrologer about his private affairs, for a tablet 
(see part iv. p. 377) states that ‘‘the king” con- 
sulted Ramman-shum-utsur about a lucky day 
for the crown prince to enter into his presence, 
and this astrologer solemnly replies that he has 
made observations duly and is convinced that 
Shebat is a favourable month, and that the fif- 
teenth day is a lucky day for the purpose. 
Another letter (see part iv. p. 460) is most in- 
teresting on account of its curious opening, ‘‘ an- 
nu-u ri-ikh-ti da-ba-a-bi sha e-gir-ti,” &c. But 
the reader will, no doubt, prefer to puzzle 
out for himself the scores of valuable facts 
with which Prof. Harper's book is filled. 
We cannot refrain, however, from calling 
attention to a pretty little letter (see part iv. 
p- 396) from one Ashur-ri-tsi-u-a, which was 
enclosed in a clay envelope inscribed with 
the names of the sender and addressee, and 
sealed with the seal of the former, even as a 
letter written upon paper is enclosed in an 
envelope and addressed and sealed in our own 
days. Prof. Harper’s volumes are to be wel- 
comed from another point of view, that is to 
say, as the firstfruits of the independent 
research of the growing American school of 
Assyriology. 








AUSTRALIAN FICTION, 


Stories of Australia in the Early Days. By 
Marcus Clarke. (Hutchinson & Co.)—Those 
who have read our author’s most celebrated 
work, ‘For the Term of his Natural Life,’ need 
not to be told that Mr. Marcus Clarke is as 
unquestionably the chief of Australian prose 
writers as Lindsay Gordon is the leader in 
poetry. They both had their failings which 
marred what, with their talents, should have 
proved successful careers. The anonymous 
memoir of Marcus Clarke prefixed to this 
volume, although interesting, is not calculated 
to raise him in the reader’s estimation. He 
died—too soon—at the early age of thirty- 
five. These stories do not profess to be 
new; they are chiefly histories of events 
in Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was 
at that date termed, in the early days of the 
convict settlements, and are drawn with all 
the vigour which might have been expected 
from the author’s pen, who describes Port Arthur 
and Port Macquarie in all their gruesome re- 
pulsiveness. We have always doubted the 
utility and the taste of raking up bygone 
horrors. The island was really a gaol, and the 
scene of punishment for doubly and trebly con- 





victed felons, many of whom had graduated in 
crime in the schools of the chain gangs and of 
Norfolk Island. Prisoners usually boasted of 
having been patriots or poachers, with both 
of whom our author appears to sympathize. 
These were the fashionable crimes. We remem- 
ber an old ‘‘lag” who used to boast that he 
was not ashamed to own that he was ‘‘sent out 
for a breach of the game laws.” The fact was 
he had shot a gamekeeper. Those who do not 
delight in horrors will find very amusing accounts 
of several characters, notably that of Jorgensen, 
who was 
“seaman, explorer, traveller, adventurer, gambler, 
spy, man of letters, man of fortune, political pri- 
soner, dispensing chemist, and King of Iceland, and 
was transported for illegally pawning the property 
of a lodging-house keeper in Tottenham Court Road. 
All the raven-haired, hot-headed, supple-wristed 
soldiers of fortune that ever diced, drank, duelled, 
kissed, and escaladed through three volumes octavo, 
never had such an experience. Think over his story 
from his birth in Denmark to his death in Van Die- 
men’s Land, and imagine from what he has told us 
how much more he has been compelled to leave 
unrelated.” 
Barrington’s career is also worth mentioning. 
We never before heard a doubt expressed that 
he was the author of the prologue to the first 
play acted at the Antipodes, one of the wittiest 
productions of its time. The escape of Irish 
rebels, who, Mr. Clarke admits, broke their 
parole in spirit if not in the letter, is also 
interesting. 


They that Sit in Darkness. By John Mackie. 
(Hutchinson & Co.)—When we read in our 
author’s preface, 

“ I was the first man to build a house and settle on 
the Van Alphen river in the far northern territory, 
and it was there I supported life for weeks together 
on crows, hawks, snakes, and curraong roots. That 
was before I became, amongst other things, a gold 
digger in Queensland, and a mounted policeman on 
the frontier of North America,” 

we at once concluded that he must have plenty 
of material for his readers if he also possessed 
the faculty of writing, and a perusal of his pages 
soon proved that he was able to convey his 
experiences in an agreeable form. He has pro- 
duced a vivid and original description of the 
‘*Never Never” country, which he colloquially 
terms ‘‘ the Gulf,” 7. e., of Carpentaria a country, 
by his account, unsuitable for European settle- 
ment from its extreme heat, illustrating this by 
an old anecdote comparing it with Sheol, Hades, 
or whateverthe new name is for the lowerregions. 
This, we may observe, appeared thirty years ago 
in Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Greater Britain.’ At the 
time of Mr. Mackie’s tale the country seems to 
have been chiefly occupied by men ‘‘on the 
cross,” horse-stealers and scoundrels of every 
sort, whose habits and modes of life are well 
brought out. Collisions with the blacks of 
course occur, about which he indulges in no 
cant. Even here, on such an unpromising field, 
we meet with several characters which it is 
impossible not to admire, and woman’s romantic 
love is tested, and proves triumphant over 
apparently hopeless obstacles. We can commend 
this as a good work, written in a good spirit 
and in an agreeable style. 








OLD NORSE POETRY. 


The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason. Trans- 
lated by J. Sephton. (Nutt.)—It is odd that 
we should have had to wait two centuries for a 
complete English translation of this noble saga. 
The first edition was published at Skalholt in 
1689, and Latin, Swedish, and Danish versions 
of it have been made more than once, but, so 
far as we are aware, it has never been Eng- 
lished till now. ‘‘The Great Olaf Tryggvason 
Saga,” as it is generally called in contradistine- 
tion to Oddr’s saga of the same king, is a docu- 
ment of the first importance. Nowhere else 
are such striking historical events as the Chris- 
tianizing of Norway, the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of Iceland and Greenland, and the Homeric 





contest at Svolpr, which established the supre- 
macy of the Danish rule in Northern Europe, 
set forth so fully and with so much decorative 
detail. And the human interest of the saga 
is still greater. The imposing figure of Olaf 
Tryggvason shines through the mists of the 
ages with a sharpness and clearness of outline 
which enables a cunning eye to trace every per- 
sonal trait, and divine what manner of man 
he really was. The very myths and legends 
which have gathered round this great 
enemy of the powers of evil have a mean- 
ing and a beauty of their own, and we would 
not miss one of them. Equally distinct and 
vivid are the lesser heroes, the satellites 
encompassing ‘‘ Olaf, mightiest of the kings of 
men,” as one of his skalds called him, such as 
the wise, noble, and magnanimous Kiartan, the 
proudly modest and ironically self-depreciating 
Einridi, the fanatical proselytizer Thangbrand, 
and, most fascinating of all, Hallfred, ‘‘the 
troublesome poet.” This Hallfred, the in- 
carnation of craft, brutality, and gnomish 
humour, is a familiar figure in Norse literature, 
from the Edda where he makes his first 
appearance in the character of Loki to the 
peasant stories of Bjérnson, where we recognize 
him in the persons of the clever and dis- 
reputable village fiddlers, e.g., Aslak in 
‘Synnéve Solbakken.’ The adventures of this 
Icelandic Thersites furnish the saga with its 
chief comic element, and pleasantly season the 
somewhat sombre dignity which is its preva- 
lent tone. The saga terminates with the famous 
description of King Olaf’s voyage to Wendland, 
and the foretold and foreseen destruction of his 
fleet and host at the great battle of Svolpr, an 
event narrated with epic breadth and vigour. 
The description of the last stand of the ex- 
hausted bodyguard round the wounded king on 
the deck of the Great Serpent against tenfold 
odds is magnificent, though, by the way, the 
story is told much better by Oddr than by 
the anonymous author of the greater saga. 
Well might the skald, Thord Kolbeinson, ex- 
claim, ‘‘The heavenly dome above high 
hills will fail before that deed is forgotten.” 
Mr. Sephton has well accomplished his difficult 
task. It is true that his style is somewhat 
too modern for his subject, and occa- 
sionally, bold man! he mutilates his text, 
as in the episode of Hallfred and Kolfinna, 
where twelve strophes are omitted. Both the 
incident and the verses are somewhat free, no 
doubt, yet it would have been better to 
tell the whole story faithfully. As it now 
stands in the English text, Hallfred’s con- 
duct is obscure, and there is no intelligible 
motive for the vengeance of Kolfinna’s husband. 
Occasionally, too, Mr. Sephton’s version is too 
prosaic and jejune, but, at any rate, he is 
always accurate, and his rendering of the very 
difficult verses intercalated in the text is fre- 
quently admirable. The book is prefaced by a 
scholarly introduction which greatly increases 
its value. We note on the first page, however, 
a slight error of fact. Speaking of Oddr’s life of 
Olaf, the editor remarks : ‘‘ This work, written 
originally in Latin, is lost, but two free trans- 
lations of it exist.” Now there are three, not 
two, Icelandic versions of Oddr’s work, i.e. 
(1) the Arnamagnean MS. 310, 4to. ; (2) a parch- 
ment codex in the Royal Library at Stockholm, 
No. 20, 4to.; and (3) a fragmentary codex in 
the University Library of Upsala. Moreover, 
later investigations go to prove that the best 
of these MSS., i.e, No. 1, is by no means a 
free, but a direct and close translation from 
the Latin original. 

Forelesninger over Oldnordiske Skjaldekvad af 
Konraé Gislason. Udgivne af Kommissionen for 
det Arnamagnanske Legat. (Copenhagen, 
Gyldendalske Boghandel.)—This is the first 
instalment of the posthumous works left by 
Prof. Gislason, whose lamented death has made 
such a gap in the by no means serried ranks 
of Icelandic scholars. It contains his draft 
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lectures, or rather the skeletons of lectures, 
subsequently delivered before the University of 
Copenhagen, on the subject of old Norse poetry, 
the present volume embracing the ‘ Hattatal,’ 
the ‘Hrynhenda, the ‘Hrafnsmil,’ the 
‘Vellekla,’ and the ‘Rekstefja’ In our 
review of Gislason’s ‘Udvalg af Oldnordiske 
Skjaldekvad,’ September 5th, 1896, we briefly 
alluded to the special merits and methods of 
the deceased scholar. We need only add now 
that we find here the same scrupulous, minute 
care, the same cautious avoidance of hasty judg- 
ments, and the same profound learning coupled 
with a modesty as engaging as it is rare. As 
the present editor, Dr. Bjorn Olsen, well re- 
marks :— 

“These lectures, to my mind, are of great interest 

not only because they show us the attitude of Gis- 
lason towards difficult questions on which he had 
not previously pronounced an opinion, but also 
because they serve to characterize the author's 
personality. Critical difficulties are always in- 
dicated with acuteness and precision, and often the 
result isa non liguet. But sometimes the author, 
with amiable modesty, offers a suggestion, in a 
groping and hesitating manner, which in an instant 
seems to remove all difficulties.” 
A portion of these lectures covers much the 
same ground as the notes to the ‘Udvalg af 
Oldnordiske Skjaldekvad’ already alluded to. 
There, however, Gislason only briefly took into 
consideration verses or strophes which he re- 
garded as absolutely authentic, while here the 
very nature of the subject constrained him, to 
the no small benefit of his audience, to be fuller 
in his treatment, and pronounce an opinion 
upon more corrupt and doubtful passages. 
Moreover, these lectures are of a somewhat 
more elementary nature than the preceding 
work, and therefore better adapted for 
students. For the editing of Dr. Olsen we 
have nothing but the most unqualified praise. 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Some Correspondence between the Governors of 
the New England Company in London and the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies in America 
(Spottiswoode & Co.) is the abridged title of a 
small book which will surprise many students of 
American history. They may know that a com- 
pany was chartered in 1662 for ‘‘ gospelizing ”’ 
the Indians in New England, but they may be 
unaware that the London Company, of which 
the Hon. Robert Boyle was the first Governor, 
has survived the Indians. Its present Governor 
is Mr. J. W. Ford. The present duties of him- 
self and his colleagues cannot now be classed 
among things generally known ; but he and the 
company over which he presides deserve credit 
for publishing this work. The most interesting 
documents contained in it are the letters of 
John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. He 
laboured with untiring devotion to make the 
Indians acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
and he translated the Bible for their instruction. 
This version of the Scriptures is very rare ; a 
copy fetched 580/. in 1888. Forty copies are 
believed to be extant, yet no man now living 
speaks the language of the translation. Ex- 
perience Mayhew, who followed in Eliot’s 
steps, had to face difficulties as a missionary 
similar to those of Bishop Colenso in later 
years. He wrote in 1713 that Ninnicraft, 
a “Sachim” in the Narraganset country, 
‘demanded of me why I did not make the 
English good in the first place : for he said many 
of them were still very bad.” We hope that the 
publication of this interesting volume may lead 
to the recovery of the company’s old minute- book, 
which -has unaccountably disappeared. The 
present possessor, should it not have been 
a, may be unaware of its historical 
value, 


The History of Proprietary Government in 
fennsylvania is the sixth volume of the studies 
in history, economics, and public law edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 


published. Dr. William Robert Shepherd, the 
author, is also ‘‘ Prize Lecturer in History.” 
The work is based nearly altogether on unpub- 
lished documents, chief among them being the 
Penn papers. These papers were sold by one 
of the Penn family at the price of waste paper. 
He might have presented them to the British 
Museum, or, if desirous of money, he would 
certainly have obtained from the Trustees a 
sufficient price. However, the use which Dr. 
Shepherd has made of his new material renders 
his work indispensable to all students of 
American history. The story enhances our 
admiration for Penn, while it serves to prove 
that his position as feudal lord over a country 
larger than his own was false at the outset 
and a failure long before the end. Franklin’s 
remarks in disparagement of the proprietors 
of the colony in which he chose to dwell are 
shown in this work to have been grievously 
unfair. Dr. Shepherd shrewdly states that, as 
Penn died in comparative poverty, it was 
unjust for Franklin to write that ‘Penn 
united the subtlety of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove.” The Quakers, though 
in a minority in the colony, succeeded in be- 
coming a majority of the governing body, and 
their conduct, when danger impended, was not 
creditable. When hostilities were imminent 
in 1739, the Quaker majority in the Assembly 
refused to vote money for defence, recording 
that they put their trust in the ‘‘ Mother 
country and in God.” They did not object 
so much to employing soldiers as to paying 
for them. In 1745 the Assembly was asked to 
help New England in attacking Louisburg by 
voting 4,000/. for buying gunpowder, and the 
Governor met with a refusal ; but a measure 
was passed for the expenditure by him of the 
sum named in buying ‘‘ bread, beef, pork, flour, 
or other grain.” The Governor bought gun- 
powder, and no one protested against expending 
the money on this kind of ‘‘ grain.” The work, 
which is full of new matter, is written in a 
sober strain, and is most creditable to the 
author. 

The Ancestry of John Whitney, by Henry 
Melville (New York, De Vinne Press), is a 
work of which the circulation may not be wide, 
but of which the execution is creditable to all 
concerned. In America the Whitney family 
is, we believe, deservedly respected, and an 
endeavour to trace its ancestral descent deserves 
praise when, as in the present work, it is done 
with historical accuracy, and the result is set 
forth by the printer, paper-maker, and book- 
binder in so praiseworthy and artistic a style. 
Few of our families of equal note and antiquity 
would care to bear the cost of such a sumptuous 
memorial, It isa compliment to this country 
when the descendants of families who now in- 
habit the great republic of the West exhibit a 
desire to keep in touch with the land of their 
ancestors. In New England the original stock 
was of a sturdier quality than in Virginia. In 
both parts of the continent the descendants of the 
original settlers have exhibited characteristics 
which now differentiate them from their English 
ancestors. In truth, the Whitneys in this 
country ought to be decidedly proud of those 
who in the United States claim kindred with 
them. The dedication, which is in very good taste, 
runs: ‘*To the descendants of John Whitney, 
who honour their forefathers as they hope to be 
honoured in turn by posterity.” The work 
ought to be on the shelf of every historical 
library. It is so carefully compiled that we 
have but one slip to record. At p. 205 the 
name of the accomplished author of the last and 
best ‘Life of Ralegh’ is spelt ‘‘ Stebbins” 
instead of Stebbing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Grains of Sense, by Lady Welby (Dent & 
Co.), is one of those books which it must be 





University, New York, by which the work is 





confessed are very difficult to read. It is divided 


into apparently disconnected sections, and the 
temptation is to dip here and there to see 
what good things one will find. But such a 
system will not do here, as it is difficult to find 
any individual interest in any one section. On 
reading the book through more consecutively 
its object is indeed apparent, though not attrac- 
tive. ‘Grains of Sense’ is a long protest, in 
a series of ejaculatory fragments, against the 
misuse of language and the poverty of thought 
which result from carelessness of diction or 
jejuneness of style. There is a great deal of 
truth in the protest, but at the same time it 
seems hardly called for in such a serious form. 
The author is not likely to deter anybody from 
using mixed metaphors, exaggerations of phrase, 
or misplaced words by her arid lectures on the 
subject. The book also contains a few allegories 
which are unluckily dull. 

Diary of a Tour through Great Britain in 
1795. By the Rev. William MacRitchie. 
(Stock.)—Galt’s Dr. Pringle went on tour 
from Scotland to London, and the author of 
this diary, another Scotch minister, did the 
same. But fact in this case is unfortunately not 
at all equal to fiction, and the diary he kept of 
his tour is distinctly disappointing. Some por- 
tions of it have already been published in anti- 
quarian papers, and we doubt if it deserved 
printing in its present form. The worthy man 
was a botanist, and his record of plants, noted 
in Latin polysyllables, is tedious. We hardly 
think Mr. D. MacRitchie, who has edited the 
volume, would have considered a common rush, 
a piece of broom, or some knapweed worth 
noting if they had been mentioned in English. 
Such records are of but slight interest. On the 
other hand, the author’s account of his love affair 
is omitted, though it would probably have been 
sedate and precise enough to be entertaining. 
There are really very few plums in these pages. 
Mr. MacRitchie moralizes overmuch, which 
spoils the effect of his quiet, eighteenth century 
charm. He meets with no robbers or coach- 
ing accidents, and his reflections suggest 
but few picturesque differences between then 
and now. Much of the space is occupied by a 
bare mention of ‘‘nice gentlemen’s places” 
on the route. Black stockings, whose vogue 
with the feminine sex is popularly supposed to 
be quite recent and due to the success of a 
dancer who adopted them on the stage as a 
novelty, were, it appears, in use a hundred 
years ago in Lancashire, where ‘‘ many of the 
first looking country girls wear black stockings 
on the week days, which is by no means an 
improvement to their charms.” As the general 
study of the daily press is often accounted a 
modern vice, we may note that even in 1795 
Mr. MacRitchie was scandalized by the sight of 
a shepherd on the Pentlands reclining on a green 
hill and busily engaged—not with a pastoral 
pipe or other Arcadian employment, but with 
anewspaper. The author’s critical appreciation 
of architecture is rather curious ; the shops of 
Kendal are ‘‘ very magnificent,” and a big 
London bookshop is ‘‘ like a palace.” It is easy 
to see that he was more at home with potatoes 
and kindred subjects, so that there can be 
no reason to doubt that his union with the 
daughter of a specialist in turnip-growing was 
a successful affair. 

Mr. F. 8. Lownpes has compiled a useful and 
accurate little biographical manual called Bishops 
of the Day (Grant Richards), a collection of short 
memoirs of all the archbishops and bishops of 
the Anglican communion. The only disputable 
assertion we have found in his book is his state- 
ment that when the agitation against ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ was got up by Bishop Wilberforce and 
his friends, ‘* Convocation...... did its best to 
appease the public wrath.” As a fact, Convoca- 
tion was foolish enough to join in the hue and 
cry; but perhaps Mr. Lowndes means this. 
There is a trifling misprint on p. 264. The 
clubs of the English bishops are sometimes 





stated and sometimes omitted. 
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THERE reaches us from Allahabad, where it 
has been printed at the Pioneer Press, a little 
book on The Lines of Imperial Union, by Mr. 
F. J. Stevenson, assistant editor of the Pioneer. 
Mr. Stevenson has not much difficulty in dis- 
posing of the ordinary crude suggestions as to 
{mperial Federation, and he ably states some of 
the reasons which make it unlikely that com- 
mercial union can be adopted. Curiously 
enough, writing as he does in India, he does 
not make so much as we should of the Indian 
difficulty ; and he wrote at a moment when Aus- 
tralian Confederation seemed to be at hand, 
while the difficulties of the creation of a Zoll- 
verein have been increased during the last few 
days by the breakdown of Australian union. 
Mr. Stevenson’s suggestions point to that kind 
of defensive alliance which is popular in Aus- 
tralia among those who reject Imperia] Federa- 
tion as impossible of attainment, and it is an 
interesting fact that a gentleman who has 
written at a great distance from Australia, and 
apparently without any special knowledge of 
Australian feeling, should have arrived at con- 
clusions similar to those which are held by Mr. 
Deakin and other leading statesmen of Aus- 
tralia. 

MM. Armanp Corin & Cie. publish in- 
terviews by M. Adolphe Brisson, under the 
title Portraits Intimes: Troisiéme Série. The 
interviews are modestly done, and are all 
the more accurate in the impression they 
convey because there is no forcing of the note. 
The present series includes MM. Maeterlinck, 
Claretie, Jean Richepin, Hector Malot, and 
Bourget. M. Claretie and M. Hector Malot 
are mentioned as examples of that small class— 
literary men who, by sound and excellent work, 
have made a competency for themselves. 

THE same firm have brought out a volume 
entitled Gens de Mer: Sur la Céte, by M. C. Le 
Goftic, which consists of a number of sketches 
of Breton and Norman fishermen and sailors, 
and incidentally gives a frightful picture of 
the hardships undergone by the boys em- 
ployed on the Newfoundland French Shore and 
Great Banks fisheries. 

In his Souvenirs et Impressions, 1840-1871 
(Calmann Lévy), the Marquis Philippe de 
Massa, who was a cavalry officer attached to 
the person of Napoleon III., has written a 
kindly, but not particularly interesting set of 
sketches of war in Africa, in Mexico, and in 
France, and of the Imperial Court. 

Messrs. ARMAND Colin & Cie. issue M. 
Thiers, le Comte de aint-Vallier, le Général 
de Manteuffel: Libération du Territoire, 1871- 
1873, by M. Henri Doniol, a volume which is 
not without its interest, even to readers outside 
France and Germany. The documents which 
are new bear upon the Arnim trial, and prove 
once more the importance of the part taken 
by Germany in the foundation of the French 
Republic. 

Tue Government Printer of South Australia 
publishes at Adelaide the Official Report of the 
National Australasian Convention Debates, 
which took place this year between March 22nd 
and May 5th. This ‘‘ Hansard,” as it is called 
in the colonies, is of great interest to all 
Federalists, but unfortunately the interest is 
again likely on this occasion to be only specula- 
tive, as the agreed-on scheme appears to be 
breaking down owing to the resistance of some 
colonies. 

Mrs. E. T. Coox’s guide-book London and 
its Environs (Llangollen, Darlington & Co.) is 
useful and intelligent. The accounts (contri- 
buted by Mr. Cook) of the National Gallery 
and the principal museums are better than 
those in similar works, and the volume has 
more of a literary flavour than is common in 
them. There are some slips, of course. For 


instance, to say that in 1807 the streets were 
first lighted with gas is to misstate matters some- 
Again, Columbia Market was originally 


what. 





intended by Lady Burdett-Coutts to be a fish 
and not a meat market. It is incorrect to say 
that Arnold Toynbee spent ‘‘his life in amelio- 
rating the lives of the working classes in the 
East-End of London.” He hardly ever visited 
the East-End. It is also incorrect to say 
that the expenditure of Charles I. was ‘‘ enor- 
mous.”—-To the ‘‘Manuali Hoepli” has been 
added a handy little guide to the Topografia di 
Roma Antica, by Signor Borsari, a capital aid 
to the tourist who dabbles in archeology. 


Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century (Dent) is 
an amusing collection supplementary to ‘ Bon- 
Mots of the Eighteenth Century,’ and, like it, 
edited by Mr. Walter Jerrold.— Paying Pleasures 
of Country Life (Routledge & Sons), a small 
volume by various writers, may be recommended 
to those who have a little money to throw away. 
—Victoria the Good Queen and Empress (Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) is a tiny volume for children. 
Its title indicates that it is an outcome of the 
Jubilee.—We have also received the first part 
of Vol. X XI. of St. Nicholas (Macmillan & Co.), 
that excellent journal for children. 


THE new part of the eighteenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
contains papers on Hudibras and on Thomas 
Nashe. 


The Modern Language Quarterly (Simpkin & 
Marshall), edited by Dr. Heath, suffers some- 
what from having incorporated The Modern 
Language Teacher’s Guide: that is to say, it is 
partly an organ of the scientitic study of modern 
languages, partly a journal for the teacher of 
the rudiments of French and German. The 
list of recent publications consists mainly of 
school-books of an elementary kind, and Mr. 
Siepmann’s article will interest only teachers, or 
shall we say crammers? On the other hand, 
Mr. Toynbee’s review of ‘Some Italian Dante 
Books’ appeals to scholars. 


We have on our table Cicero and his Friends, 
by G. Boissier, translated by A. D. Jones 
(Innes),—’Twixt Mersey and Dee, by Mrs. H. 
Gamlin (Liverpool, Marples & Co.),—New Latin 
Composition, by M. G. Daniell (Boston, U.S., 
Leach & Co.),—School Board Chronicle Manual 
of the Code 1897-8 (Grant & Co.),—Studies in 
Historical Method, by Mary S. Barnes (Isbister), 
—The Narrative of my Experience as a Volunteer 
Nurse in the Franco-German War of 1870-1, by 
Anne Thacker (Abbott, Jones & Co.),— Wasted 
Records of Disease, by C. E. Paget (Arnold),— 
Hockey and Lacrosse, by 8. Christopherson, 
E. L. Clapham, and E. T. Sachs (Routledge), — 
The Indian Political Estimate of Mr. Bhavnagri, 
M.P.; or, the Bhavnagri Boom Exposed (Bom- 
bay, privately printed), — Marriage Questions 
in Modern Fiction, and other Essays on Kin- 
dred Subjects, by E. R. Chapman (Lane), 
— The Evolution of Daphne, by Mrs. Alec 
McMillan (F. V. White), — Patience Spar- 
hawk and her Times, by G. Atherton (Lane),— 
Contemporary Theology and Theism, by R. M. 
Wenley (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark), — The 
Books of the Bible: The Gospel according to 
St. Mark, edited by the Rev. A. E. Hillard 
(Rivington),—Traité sur le Calcul dans les Reins 
et dans la Vessie, by Abii Bekr Muhammed 
Ibn Zakariya Al-Razi, translated by P. de 
Koning (Leyden, Brill),—and Reformation und 
Tiinfertum in ihrem Verhiltnis zum christlichen 
Princip, by D. H. Liidemann (Berne, Kaiser). 
Among New Editions we have Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho! (Macmillan),—Yhe Ethics of Diet, 
by H. Williams (Sonnenschein),—Little Women, 
by Louisa M. Alcott (Abbott, Jones & Co.),— 
The Theory of International Trade, by C. F. 
Bastable, LL. D. (Macmillan),—and Introduction 
to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, by 
A. V. Dicey (Macmillan). 








—— 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Sermons at Commemoration of Founders of the King’ 
School, Canterbury, 1887-1896, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Pictures from the Paris Salon, 1897, 4to. 8/6 cl. 
Ruskin’s (J.) Modern Painters, Vols. 1 and 2, cheaper edition, 


11/ net. 
Poetry. 
Riggs’s (J.) Wild Flower Lyrics, and other Poems, 5/ net, 
History and Biography. 


American History, told by Contemporaries, edited by A. B, 
Hart, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 

Green’s (J. R.) The Making of England, 2 vols. er. 8vo, 10 
(Eversley Series.) 

Lowndes’s (F. S.) Bishops of the Day, a Biographical Dio 
tionary, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Rose’s (W. K.) With the Greeks in Thessaly, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl, 

Geography and Travel. 

Whymper’s (E.) Zermatt and the Matterhorn, a Guide, 

cr, 8vo. 3/ net, swd. 
Philology. 

Lewis’s (E. H.) A First Book in writing English, 3/6 net. 

Spiers’s (V.) Graduated Course of Translation into French 
Prose, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Tarver’s (F.) French S8tumbling-Blocks and English Stepping 
Stones, 12mo. 2/6 cl. ; 

Ballin’s (A. S.) Personal Hygiene, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Bartley’s (B. C.) Marine Engineers’ Record Book, 5/ net, roan, 

Coleman’s (T. KE.) Price-Book for Approximate Estimates, 2/ 

Courtney’s (C. F.) _—y Dams, &vo. 9/ cl. 

Kijndhoven’s (A. J. van) English and French Methods of 
ascertaining Illuminating Power of Coal Gas, cr. 8vo. 4/ 

Fisher’s (W. C.) The Potentiometer and its Adjuncts, 8vo. 6/ 

McIntosh and Masterman’s The Life Histories of the British 
Marine Food Fishes, 8vo. 21/ net. 

Stevenson’s (Surgeon-Col. W. F.) Wounds in War, 8vo. 18/ ch 

Sully’s (J.) Children’s Ways, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Boothby’s (G.) The Fascination of the King, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Caine’s (Hall) The Christian, a Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gardiner’s (L.) Mrs. Wylde, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Gissing’s (A.) The Scholar of Bygate. a Tale, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Holmes’s (H.) Through Another Man’s Eyes, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hungerford’s (Mrs.) The Coming of Chloe, cr. 8vo., 6/ cl. 

Jones’s (I. M.) Nigel Heathcote, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Leighton’s (M. C.) The Red Painted Box, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mott’s (J. R_) Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest, 3/6 

Ogle’s (J. J.) Free Library, its History and Present 
Condition, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Pryde’s (D ) The Queer Folk of Fife, Tales from the 
Kingdom, cr. 8vo. . 

Rita’s Good Mrs. Hypocrite, a Study in Self-Righteousness, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Stray Notes of a Wayfarer, by A. C. C., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Upward’s (A.) A Bride’s Madness, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
_ Theology. 
Klostermann (E.): Die Uberlieferung der Jeremiahomiliea 
des Origenes, 3m. 50. 
Wildeboer (D. G ): Die Spriiche, erklart, 2m, 50. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Geffroy (G.): La Vie Artistique, Series 5, 5fr. 


Poetry and the Drama, 

Geiger (L.) : Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. 18, 10m. 

Menrad (J.): Valmiki, Ram4yana, ein altind. Heldengedichkt 
in 7 Biichern, Part 1, Book 1, 4:n. 80. 

Schulthess (F.): Der Diw4n des arabischen Dichters Hatim 
Tej, nebst Fragmenten, brsg, iibers. u. erlautert, 
10m. 80. 

Bibliography. 

Ploot Ko) : Le Duc d’Aumale et la Bibliothéque de Chan- 
tilly, 4fr. 

History and Biography. 

Kawerau (W.): Hermann Sudermann, 3m. 

Lecestre (L.): Lettres Inédites de Napoléon I., An VIII.— 
1815, 2 vols. 15fr. 

Repertorium Germanicum: Regesten aus den_pipstl. 
Archiven zur Geschichte des Deutschen Reichs im 
XIV. u. XV. Jahrh., Vol. 1, 26m. 

Weiss (A.): Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini als Papst Pius II, 
6m. 


Geography and Travel. 
Passy (P.): Dans le Far-West Américain, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Brugmann (K.) u. Delbriick (B.) : Grundriss der vergleichr 
enden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Vol. 4, Part 2, 15m. 

General Literature. 

Bérenger (H.): La Proie, 3fr. 50. 

Conti (H.): Guignol, 3fr. 50. 

Létang (L ): Le Drame de Rochegrise, 3fr. 50. 

Margueritte (P. et V.): Poum, 3fr. 50. 

Zobeltitz (F. v.): Die Intriganten, 3 vols. 10m. 








JOHN MILTON, SENIOR.. 
Public Record Office, July 19, 1897. 

TWENTY-THREE years ago (vide the Standard 
of November 12th, 1874) a discovery was made 
by Mr. R. F. Isaacson, of the Public Record 
Office, of certain documents in the proceedings 
of the Court of Requests relating to John 
Milton, the father of the poet. I have recently 
discovered in the same series of legal records 4 
bill of complaint and an answer thereto relating 
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to the same man. How the poet’s father was 
accused of devilling for a money-lender, and 
how he rebutted the accusation, may be seen 
from the following summary of the documents 
in question. They are twelve years earlier in 
date than those formerly discovered. 

On May 10th, 2 Car. I. (1626), Samuel 
Burton, Archdeacon of Gloucester, complains 
to the king that three years before one Robert 
Willoughby, citizen and grocer of London, 

ether with Thomas Willoughby the elder, 
of Sutton Colefield, co. Warwick, gentle- 
man, and Thomas Willoughby the younger, 
citizen and linendraper of London, became 
pound to one William Smith, ‘‘ by his 
addition styled to be citizen and mercer of 
London,” in the sum of 200I., for the payment 
of 1001. with the interest thereupon, due at a 
day now past, and unknown to the complainant ; 
“the said William Smith being a common 
usurer, and onethatemploys great sums of money 
in that usurious course and practice.” Upon the 
bond aforesaid Robert Willoughby and Thomas 
Willoughby the elder were arrested about a 
year after at the suit of the said Smith, who 
thereupon told them that if they could procure 
any other security they should not only be 
enlarged, but also absolutely released from the 
debt. Then Robert Willoughby asked Arch- 
deacon Burton if he would join with Sir George 
Peckham, Knt., of Shipley, co. Derby, as 
sureties to Smith for 1001., affirming that him- 
self and Sir George Peckham would satisfy the 
debt, and that the Archdeacon should only enter 
into the bond ‘‘to satisfy the curiosity of the 
said Smith, which seemed the more probable,” 
and that Smith conceived the 100). sufficiently 
secured by Robert Willoughby and Peckham, 
for he had before accepted their security. This 
induced the Archdeacon to comply, and at 
length, about May, 22 James I. [1624], he 
“entered into a bondi of the penal sum of two 
hundred pounds unto the said Smith, conditioned 
for the pavment of one hundred and ten pounds at 
the now dwelling-house of John Milton, scrivener, 
situate in Bread Street, London,” 
on the twentieth day of April, 1625. The bond 
bore date April 18th, 1624. The Archdeacon 
further states that Smith and Peckham do com- 
bine and confederate, ‘‘ together with one John 
Milton, a scrivener in London, and a broker for 
the letting out of the monies of the said Smith,” 
to lay the whole penalty of the bond upon him, 
or at least the 100/. with interest ; whereas he 
hopes to prove that the said Smith ‘‘ never lent 
one penny of the said sum of one hundred 
pounds,” and so in all equity ought not to 
benefit by the bond. The Archdeacon further 
hopes to prove that Smith, well knowing that 
he ‘‘departeth with” no money on the said 
bond, does not bear the charges of the suit at 
common law, nor disburses money in the same ; 
but the suit is prosecuted merely by Sir George 
Peckham and the said John Milton, or one of 
them, hoping thereby to gain some advantage 
to themselves from the Archdeacon. The 
latter 
“conceiveth also that the said Smith is dead, and 
that the same is known unto the said Milton ; other- 
wise, that he, the said Smith, by the advice of the 
said Milton, concealeth the place of his lodging or 
dwelling from your subject, so that he cannot pos- 
sibly enquire out where the said Smith lodgeth or 
dwelleth, to the intent he might serve him with the 
process of this Court ; albeit the said Milton hath, 
every day almost, recourse to the said Smith, if 
he be living, and knoweth where he dwelleth or 
lodgeth ; and, by messengers sent by your subject 
to him for that purpose, hath been earnestly en- 
treated to shew and declare unto your subject, when 
and where your subject might have conference 
with the said Smith. Yet doth he, for the reasons 
aforesaid, utterly refuse to acquaint your subject 
with his said dwelling, endeavouring by all means 
to strip and deprive your subject of all means for 
his relief herein, and indeed minding nothing else 
but with all speed possible to obtain a judgment 
against your subject at the common law for the said 

nalty of two hundred pounds. And your subject 
urther sheweth that the said Sir George Peckham, 
by the combination aforesaid, hath practised with 








the said Smith and John Milton to forbear all pro- 
secution of law upon the said bonds against him, 
the said Sir George ; who thereupon resteth so secure 
that he utterly neglecteth the payment of the said 
pretended debt.” 

The Archdeacon states that Sir George Peck- 
ham isa man of great ability and sufliciency, 
having lands worth at least 1,000/. per annum, 
and no charge of children; besides that Sir 
George had married Robert Willoughby’s sister ; 
and therefore, that Smith should be ordered to 
take his remedy against the said Sir George. 
The Archdeacon therefore prays that a writ of 
Privy Seal may be directed to the said William 
Smith, Sir George Peckham, and John Milton, 
commanding them to appear and to answer the 
premises, and to do as they shall be ordered by 
the Court. He also prays fora writ of injunc- 
tion against Smith, to stay all further proceed- 
ings in this suit. 

On November 15th, 2 Car. I. (1626), William 
Smith and John Milton present their answer to 
the Archdeacon’s bill of complaint. Smith dis- 
claims all knowledge of Robert Willoughby and 
Thomas Willoughby, and of any bonds entered 
into by them, upon which arrest followed. He 
denies the statement alleged to have been made 
by him to them as to further security. He says 
that he never had any conference with Sir 
George Peckham or with Archdeacon Burton, 
and denies that he is a common usurer. Both 
Smith and Milton deny that they or Sir George 
Peckham got the Archdeacon, under the alleged 
pretences, to stand bound as surety for the 
said moneys, nor did they combine to lay the 
penalty upon him. ‘‘And yet these defendants 
know no reason,” if any such bond were made, 
why the same should not be sued against the 
complainant as well as against the other defend- 
ants, and the complainant take his remedy 
against the one of them from whom he may 
soonest recover his debt :— 

‘‘And this defendant, John Milton, for his part 
saith, that he putteth out no money, or ever did, for 
the said Smith, neither ever knew any such man 
till they now met together to put in this their 
answer, or of the said bond of two hundred pounds, 
for the payment of one hundred pounds, made as 
aforesaid. Howbeit, this defendant Milton con- 
fesseth that he hath heard that one Thomas Para- 
dyne, citizen and haberdasher of London, did use 
the said William Smith’s name in trust in sucha 
bond, for such a sum of one hundred pounds ; and 
this defendant verily believeth the said complainant 
hath been long ere this told so much ; and, as this 
ay believeth, he well knoweth the same to 

e true. 


Milton states that, although the Archdeacon 
knows the debt to be a true one, yet now he 
will not seem to notice it, but unjustly molests 
him and Smith about the same, thinking 
thereby to hinder some lawful course which 
Thomas Paradyne, in the name of the said 
Smith, has taken against the Archdeacon and 
Sir George Peckham for the recovery of his just 
debt, with costs and damages. Milton denies 
the alleged confederacy between him and Smith 
and Sir George Peckham to lay the said debt 
on the Archdeacon, and states that, on the con- 
trary, Paradyne has sued both Sir George and 
the Archdeacon for the money, and that Sir 
George ‘‘ hath been so stirred thereby ” that he 
has paid 501. of the 100/. Milton further denies 
that he has prosecuted, or has had any hand in 
prosecuting, any suit whatsoever against the 
Archdeacon, except this one, in which he is 
constrained to make his defence. He states 
that he believes Smith to be alive, nor did the 
latter, by Milton’s advice, conceal his dwelling 
from the Archdeacon. The Archdeacon had 
often been told where Paradyne lives, and sent 
some one to Paradyne, and conferred with him 
about the bond. Milton denies having daily 
recourse, or any recourse at all, to the said 
Smith, whom he has not known, except as 
aforesaid. Smith and Milton have not com- 
bined to forbear prosecuting Sir George Peck- 
ham, and to prosecute only the Archdeacon, for 
they have nothing to do with either. They 





pray that they may be dismissed from this suit 


with their reasonable costs. 
Ernest G. ATKINSON. 








MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘ PRIMER.’ 


For twenty years Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
‘Primer of English Literature’ has held a fore- 
most place as a text-book ; and its success has 
been fully deserved. There is nothing else like 
it; both its history and its criticism show 
directness and individuality of touch. The 
student is not simply furnished with opinions 
gathered from the disquisitions of specialists 
and the summaries in encyclopzedias, but he is 
told a fascinating story, with fresh, running 
comment, by one who has been all over the 
ground for himself. It is because of the excel- 
lence of the little treatise that one regrets to 
find in it even trivial flaws. A few points in 
the latest edition may be noted here in the 
interests of those who use the text-book, and 
for the sake of the next issue, which will almost 
certainly be made in the near future. 

Speaking of Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ p. 79, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke praises ‘‘ the rushing gallop of 
the long fourteen-syllable stanza in which it is 
written,” thinking, no doubt, clearly enough of 
the fourteen - syllable line when he began his 
sentence, but being misled by the vagaries of a 
headlong pen before he finished it. Probably 
the mechanical movement of the pen has more 
to answer for in literary eccentricities than has 
yet been fully detected. On p. 115 there is an 
interesting example of imperfect recollection. 
‘*Tt is absurd,” says Mr. Stopford Brooke, ‘‘to 
place the ‘creaking lyre’ of Boileau side by 
side with Dryden’s ‘long resounding march 
and energy divine.’” Here the writer was 
thinking of Pope’s ‘ First Epistle of the Second 
Book of Horace,’ where this just and resonant 
tribute is paid by the one great satirist to the 
other :— 

Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine ; 
and, without verifying his quotation, he gave a 
splendid pentameter, using no words but those 
of Pope, but still misquoting him. A smaller 
matter, but one deserving attention in the 
interests of accuracy, is the quotation on p. 144 
from Wordsworth’s ‘Resolution and Inde- 
pendence.’ Wordsworth wrote :— 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke gives the second line as 

That sleepless soul who perished in his pride. 

The paragraph devoted to Scottish poetry on 
p. 147 is too meagre to admit of the possibility 
of a full and just statement and estimate. The 
Sempills and the Hamiltons, and those mar- 
vellously dexterous but anonymous song-writers 
represented in the collections by David Herd 
and others, have to be passed over altogether. 
Allan Ramsay’s songs receive but scant atten- 
tion, and Robert Fergusson (not ‘‘ Ferguson,” 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke calls him) is very imper- 
fectly characterized. Michael Bruce is men- 
tioned, not only in this particular paragraph, 
but also in that which precedes ; but no hint is 
given of his lyric quality, nor is his editor and 
rival, John Logan, accorded a place. Hogg has 
entirely disappeared from the position he held 
in former editions, and is not introduced else- 
where, while the title ‘Lament for Flodden’ 
has been substituted for the popular ‘ Flowers 
o’ the Forest.’ 

Mr. Stopford Brooke opens section 147 of his 
history with the sentence, ‘‘ Of all the poets 
misnamed Lake Poets, William Wordsworth 
was the greatest.” There is not much amiss in 
the expression ‘‘ Lake Poets,” even if it does 
suggest watery and unsubstantial work. The 
thing to be feared is that a fashion of calling 
Wordsworth, &c., the ‘‘ Lake school of poets”” 
should be continued. This is altogether mis- 
leading, of course, but ‘‘ Lake Poets” is com- 
paratively harmless. On p. 157 Byron is 
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described as having ‘‘begun a new style in 
‘Beppo,’ which he developed fully in the suc- 
cessive issues of ‘Don Juan.’” Frere’s * Whistle- 
craft’ is here overlooked, and the earlier 
‘Anster Fair’ of William Tennant, which not 
only gives the Fairfax stanza in an original and 
probably improved form, but is in itself a poem 
of a very high order. THomas Bayne. 








ANOTHER GREEK WORD IN HEBREW. 
British Museum. 

Tue English rendering of Ecclesiasticus xl. 16, 
as reluctantly proposed by the editors of the 
newly discovered Hebrew text of the ‘‘ apocry- 
phon,” reads as follows: ‘‘ Like axes upon the 
bank of a stream, before all rain they are ex- 
tinguished.” But as this yields no satisfactory 
sense, it has been proposed to read N1"D17pP3 
(like stalks of reed) instead of NVITP3 (like 
axes). The Talmudical word M117) does 
not, however, properly denote a plant which is 
still fixed to the earth by the root, but a port- 
able fragment of cane of one sort or another. 
The reading of the text is, moreover, clear and 
undoubted, and one is, therefore, led to suppose 
that the word ‘‘kardum” is here not used in 
the Biblical sense of ‘‘ ax,” but is identical with 
the Greek word xdpdapov (Sanskrit ‘“kar- 
dama,” Persian and Arabic ‘‘kardaman”). 
In this way we obtain the intelligible line: 
‘** Like cress upon the bank of a stream, laid 
low by every downpour of rain.’”’ An interesting 
confirmation of this view is found in a famous 
passage contained in the ‘ Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers,’ ch. iv. § 9. Itis there said that the 
words of the Law shculd neither be treated ‘‘as 
a crown wherewith to glory, nor as kardum to 
eat therefrom.” There is an alternative reading 
which has to be translated: ‘‘nor as an ax to 
dig therewith.” But Dr. Charles Taylor (‘Aboth,’ 
Cambridge University Press, 1877) was no 


doubt right when he decided in favour of bond, 
‘*to eat.” British Museum codices as diverse 
in origin as a Spanish MS. of a.p. 1273, an 
Italian copy of a p. 1466, and a Yemenite one of 
about the same date, support the same reading. 
The translation ‘‘neither an ax to live by,” 
adopted by Dr. Taylor, is, however, forced and 
unnatural. If, on the ‘other hand, ‘‘ kardum” 
is taken to be identical with xdépdapov, excellent 
sense is obtained. The use of cress as a relish 
is very ancient, as is testified by Xenophon 
(‘ Cyropeedia,’ i. 2, 8), where we are told that 
Persian boys were in the habit of bringing cress 
to school asa tasty addition to their bread (6Yov 
d€ xapdapov). The passage in ‘Aboth’ was 
clearly meant to warn students not to use their 
sacred learning either as an instrument of per- 
sonal pride or as a mere relish, but to look upon 
it as the summum bonum, as the allin all of life. 
In the course of time, however, the identity of 
‘*kardum” with xapSapov was lost, and various 
shifts were as a consequence made in order to 
extract some sort of sense out of the passage. 
But the presence of the same word in the newly 
recovered Hebrew original of Ecclesiasticus sup- 
plies the lost clue to the true meaning of the 
phrase, and we have thus another Greek word 
to place by the side of the many others that are 
to be found in the Hebrew of post-classical 
times. G. Marco.iours. 








‘ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY,’ 
Mr. J. M. Rice writes :— 

‘May I be permitted to point out that the com- 
pilation to which, I presume, your critic of my work 
* St. Auselm of Canterbury’ refers as the ‘ Leges 
Henrici,’ i. e., the so-called ‘ Leges Henrici Primi,’ is 
inauthentic? ‘It would appear to give probable but 
not authoritative illustrations of the amount of 
national custom existing in the country in the first 
half of the eleventh century, but cannot be ap- 
a dig me a a except where it is 

rne out by other testimony’ (Stubbs, ‘Sel 
Charters,’ 100).” \ —_ 


For ‘‘eleventh” in Mr. Rigg’s quotation 
twelfth should be read. He is right in his 





presumption that a reference to the ‘ Leges 
Henrici’ is a reference to the so-called ‘ Leges 
Henrici Primi.’ ‘‘In the ‘Leges Henrici’ we 
may find passages which are the high - water 
marks of English vassalism” (Pollock and 
Maitland, ‘History of English Law,’ i. 280). 
We gave the quotation to mark high water a 
point lower than Mr. Rigg marks it. 








MR. COLLINS’S ANTHOLOGY. 


I trust that you will allow me to enter a word 
of protest against the way in which your reviewer 
has been pleased to deal with my ‘ Treasury of 
Minor British Poetry.’ He begins hy affecting 
to expose my ignorance in assuming that the 
plan of my anthology was original, pointing out 
that I had been anticipated by Mr. W. J. Linton 
and by Dr. Hannah. There is no analogy what- 
ever between my book and their books. Mr. 
Linton, in a work so rare that only five copies 
of it were printed, confines his selections, with 
a few exceptions, to the ‘‘rare poems” of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. 
Hannah’s work is confined to the poems of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Henry Wotton, and a 
few other ‘‘ Courtly poets’ between 1540 and 
1650. My work ranges from about 1250 to about 
1880 (a fact which the reviewer entirely ignores), 
and contains pieces from some two hundred dif- 
ferent poets arranged on an elaborate and 
entirely original principle. So much for the 
plan having been anticipated. Next your re- 
viewer states that, ‘‘ despite the labours of these 
two poetry-lovers, there was still room for an 
anthology which should bring to the light of 
day gems unknown toand neglected by previous 
compilers,” which is exactly what my poor work 
professes to do. But this, according to your 
reviewer, is just what I have not done; and he 
supports his statement by simply showing that 
twelve of the lyrics selected by me are in the 
‘Golden Treasury,’ sixteen in Dean Trench’s 
‘Household Book,’ and five in both. But he 
omits to notice that my volume contains three 
hundred and seventeen pieces, that is, upwards 
of three hundred pieces which are in neither of 
those collections, and that I have explained my 
reason for including the particular poems com- 
prised in those compilations. He then goes on 
to enumerate fifteen pieces which he says are 
perfectly familiar to the ‘‘ general reader.” I 
cannot pronounce what the general reader is 
likely to know or not to know, nor can I follow 
your reviewer into his vague and intangible 
assertions that in my notes I indulge ‘‘ in ipse- 
dixits in which the note of provinciality 
resounds,” and which are not ‘‘of the centre.” 
What I do know is this, that such charges are a 
cheaper way of attempting to injure a book than 
pointing out blunders, convicting of dishonest 
work, exposing pretentious assumptions, bad 
taste, and palpably erroneous judgments. I 
am ashamed to take up your valuable space 
with such a paltry matter, but considerations 
very different from those of any sensitiveness to 
criticism make it imperative for me to do so. 

J. Cuurton Co..ins. 


*,* It is true that only five copies of Mr. 


Linton’s ‘Rare Poems’ were printed privately 
by the compiler in America, but the book was 
published in the ordinary way in London by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. It is true that the ‘ Rare 
Poems’ cover mainly the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but it is true also that Mr. 
Linton’s ‘Golden Apples of Hesperus’—on 
which he based his ‘Rare Poems’—included 
also poetry of the nineteenth century, and of 
the ‘Golden Apples’ 225 copies were printed. 
We are aware that Mr. Collins’s volume ranges 
from ‘‘Sumer is icumen in” to the late W. 
Cory, and that it includes 317 pieces. Our com- 
plaint was, and is, that it is so far from being 
“supplementary ” to the anthologies that some 
fifty or sixty of the pieces (we named a few only 
as examples) are familiar to the ordinary reader. 
So much by way of fact. To the subject of the 





general merit or demerit of Mr. Collins’s volume 
we cannot return. Our opinion was sufficiently 
indicated. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY COMPROMISE, 

Ten or a dozen years have passed since the 
demand for a teaching University of London 
became really urgent. Even the Report of the 
Cowper Commission, which was appointed to 
consider the draft charter of the proposed 
Gresham University, is by this time ancient 
history. This document appeared nearly three 
years and a half ago, in February, 1894 ; and it 
will be remembered that the Commissioners did 
not recommend a separate foundation, but put 
forward an elaborate scheme for the grafting 
of anumber of metropolitan colleges upon the 
existing University. That scheme has been dis. 
cussed with peculiar animation ; two Bills have 
been based upon it and withdrawn ; the Senate 
and Convocation in Burlington Gardens have 
canvassed it, and taken sides for or against it; 
and now once more we have a Bill introduced 
by the Government of the day, expressly in. 
tended to carry it into effect. When the Duke 
of Devonshire withdrew the Bill cf 1896, and 
again at the beginning of the session which is 
now drawing to a close, he plainly intimated 
that legislation ought not to be counted on with. 
out the practical agreement of all the parties 
concerned ; and it has been no secret during the 
past few months that negotiations for a com- 
promise have been actively proceeding. The 
measure which has been carried through the 
House of Lords this week embodies the agree- 
ment thus arrived at, and its acceptance is 
strongly urged in three simultaneous notes from 
the chairman of Convocation, the chairman of 
the Gresham Amendment Committee, and the 
chairman of a Committee of Graduates who have 
generally supported the Cowper scheme. There 
has hitherto been little or no declared opposition 
to the Bill ; and we may certainly hope, in the 
best interests of higher education, that the 
Commons may follow the example of the Lords, 

A comparison of the new Bill with the 
scheme, and with the measures of 1895 and 
1896, goes to show that the recommendations 
of the Gresham Commission still hold the field. 
The Statutory Commission, the predominant 
Senate, the Academic Council, the distinction 
between internal and external students, the 
independent sets of examinations for identical 
degrees, the inclusion of University and King’s 
Colleges, the medical schools, the Inns of Court, 
Bedford College, and such other institutions as 
the Commissioners may decide, are all amongst 
the characteristic features of the Bill. But the 
marks of compromise are patent enough to any 
one who has been familiar with the controversies 
of the past few years. They are more or less 
insignificant in detail, but they have a cumula- 
tive effect, and those who have accepted them 
as generally satisfactory in all the circumstances 
of the case will doubtless abide by their agree- 
ment, and loyally co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission. It is in the character and influence 
of the Commissioners, who are all practical and 
judicious men, that the best hope of their success 
must be held to exist. It would not be easy 
to nominate a stronger Commission for the con- 
stitution of a new University than that which is 
named in the Bill—Lord Davey, Bishop Creigh- 
ton, Lord Lister, Sir William Roberts, Sir 
Owen Roberts, Prof. Jebb, and Mr. E. H. 
Busk. 

The opposition to the Cowper scheme has 
come mainly from the graduates in Convocation, 
and, amongst them, mainly from the proxy- 
voters who do not reside in London. The very 
natural anxiety of these graduates has been 
lest the value of the London degree in the 
educational world should be depreciated, whether 
by the relaxation of examination tests or by 
the granting of ad ewndem and honorary degrees. 
Now the compromise sets up a Council for Ex- 
ternal Students, a majority of which body will 
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be elected by Convocation ; and, ‘*unless the 
Senate otherwise determine,” they will be able 
to maintain examinations on the present lines, 
differing from those ordained (or recommended) 
by the Academic Council, which will virtually 
be a committee of the Faculties. In addition, 
Convocation secures under the new Bill the 
nomination of nearly one-third of the Senate, 
instead of one-fourth as at present, and one- 
seventh under the Cowper scheme. Moreover, 
there are to be no ad ewadem or honorary 
degrees in the University of London, ‘‘ unless 
the Senate, in exceptional cases, think fit to 
confer such a degree on a teacher in the Uni- 
versity.” A further provision which has tended 
to produce the present amicable frame of mind, 
and on which the negotiators have laid con- 
siderable stress, is to the effect that the 
Commissioners, whilst they are enjoined to 
act in general accordance with the afore- 
said scheme, are to admit any modifications 
which may appear to them expedient “after 
considering the changes which have taken place 
in London education of a University type” 
since the date of the Cowper Report, as well 
as representations made to them by any fifty 
graduates, or by any body or person affected. 
This reads vaguely ; but with the seven Com- 
missioners above named such an instruction will 
undoubtedly have its due and proper weight. 

The weak spot of the whole arrangement is 
the dual system of examination for degrees, 
concerning which the Bill declares, in a sanguine 
spirit, that ‘‘the degrees conferred shall re- 
present the same standard of knowledge and 
attainments.” This is a lion in the path which 
will have to be grappled with by-and-by. For 
the rest, it is worthy of mention that there is to 
be no disability on the ground of sex; ‘‘no 
religious test shall be adopted ; and no applicant 
for a University appointment shall be at any dis- 
advantage on the ground of religious opinions.” 
The compromise in this last respect appears to 
be that King’s College, for instance, can enter 
the University as a Church of England institu- 
tion, but cannot apply a religious test to any 
professor or lecturer paid wholly or in part out 
of University funds. 

It is, we regret to hear, improbable that the 
Bill will pass this session. 








THE DERIVATION OF “ FYLFOT.” 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Dorine the past fifty years the word fylfot 
has been commonly used by English archzeo- 
logists as a name for the device otherwise known 
as the cross cramponnee, gammadion, or svastika, 
which has been employed as a symbol or a 
decoration in most of the countries of the world 
from prehistoric times. With regard to the 
etymology of the term two or three conjectures 
have been offered, but they are all obviously 
unsatisfactory, the least objectionable being 
that it is a corruption of the Old English fiser- 
ote, four-footed. Now the first thing to be done 
in attempting to discover the etymology of a 
word is to trace its history, and it does not 
appear that any of those who have speculated 
on the derivation of fylfot have seriously en- 
deavoured to ascertain the process by which it 
actually came to be introduced into the modern 
archeological vocabulary. A search of a few 
hours in the Library of the British Museum has 
enabled me to discover the proximate source of 
the word, and to arrive at a solution of the ety- 
mological puzzle which, if not certainly correct, 
is, at any rate, free from the difficulties attend- 
ing the conjectures hitherto proposed. In several 
books published shortly after 1840 it is stated 


| the word fylfot is on the leaf numbered 190. It 
consists of instructions, accompanied by draw- 
ings, for the execution of a stained window in 
memory of the writer and his wife, and appears 
from the handwriting and language to belong to 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. In the 
description of the compartment containing his 
own effigy the writer says :— 

“‘Let me stand in the medyll pane......a_rolle 
abo[ve my heed] in the hyest [pane] vpward, the 
fylfot in the nedermaste pane vnder ther I knele.” 
The MS. is torn and defaced in places, the 
words in brackets being my own conjectural 
supplements. In the drawing, under the 
kneeling effigy, is a cross cramponnee com- 
posed of broad fillets, tricked apparently for 
“ermine.” 

It seems to me very likely that fylfot in this 
passage (which it must be remembered is the 
sole authority for the word) is nothing more or 
less than ‘‘fill - foot,” and means simply a 
pattern for filling up the foot of a compartment 
of a window. There is no reason to suppose 
that fylfot was the name of this particular 
device or pattern as distinguished from any 
other that might be used for the same purpose ; 
for all we know, the word may even have been 
invented for the occasion, though the pro- 
bability is rather that it was already a current 
term among the artists in stained glass. 

I am afraid this ludicrously simple explana- 
tion will not be altogether welcome to some 
archeologists, who have been accustomed to 
regard the word as a venerable relic of Teutonic 
antiquity. But if my interpretation be correct, 
it only adds one more to the large number of 
instances in which technical terms of modern 
archeology have been evolved out of misunder- 
standings. Henry BRrabwey. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Messrs. Coapman & Hatt wish it to be 
known that they have not made, and do not 
intend to make, any arrangement with any 
publisher for the right to issue the remaining 
copyright volumes of the works of Charles 
Dickens, which copyrights do not expire 
till the year 1912. 

‘Poems oF THE Love AnD PripE oF Ene- 
LAND,’ edited by Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
and his daughter, will be published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. at the beginning 
of the autumn season. Among living 
writers who will be represented in it are 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Watts- Dunton, the Poet Laureate, Sir 
Lewis Morris, Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, and Mr. Conan Doyle. A 
hundred patriotic poems, old and new, have 
been found worthy of inclusion in a volume 
in which it has been sought to maintain a 
high standard of technical merit; though 
Mr. Wedmore remarks in his preface that 
‘‘whatever may be the wealth of English 
literature in patriotic poetry, the poetry of 
love and of religion exist in more astonish- 
ing opulence,” and adds, as an explanation, 
that ‘‘ while the worship of Heaven and the 
admiration of the opposite sex have been 
from all recorded time, a passionate love of 
England and a pride in her performances 
is an affair of at most two or three cen- 
turies.”’ 

Tne Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have invited Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 





that the name ‘‘fylfot ” had recently been given 
to the cross cramponnee on the authority of a | 
single passage in a MS. of the fifteenth century, | 
and in Waller’s ‘Monumental Brasses’ (1842) | 
this MS. is identified as Lansdowne 874, which 

1s a volume of heraldic and genealogical scraps | 
of various dates, The document which contains ° 


| to prepare for the ‘‘Cambridge Historical 


Series’? a volume treating of the ‘ Eastern 
Question,’ or the relations of Russia and 
Turkey from the first aggressions to the 
Treaty of Berlin. We understand the work 


Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 


Mr. Georce Repway hopes to have Mr. 
R. Farquharson Sharp’s ‘ Concise Dictionary 
of English Literature’ ready for publication 
in the autumn. The scope of the work has 
considerably widened since its inception, and 
the book will now contain articles dealing 
with the lives and works of 700 British 
writers, from 1400 to 1897. 


WE regret to hear that the state of Prof. 
Arthur Palmer’s health is such as to cause 
grave anxiety to his many friends. 


Mr. G. H. Powe tt writes :— 

‘* Apropos of the curious fraud practised on 
a French publisher by a French translator of 
Stevenson, I was much struck some years ago 
by the following curious coincidence. Having 
purchased what appeared to be a standard col- 
lection of modern Dutch poetry (‘ Neerland’s 
Dichterschat,’ ed. F. H. van Leent, third ed., 
Amsterdam, n.d. 187- ?), Ifound on p. 48, under 
the heading ‘Dora, door C. P. Tiele (geb. te 
Leiden, 16 Dec. 1830),’ a poem thus entitled, 
and beginning :— 

Met. pachter Thomas woonden op de hoef 


Willem en Dora, Willem was ziju zoon 
En zij zijn broeder’s kind, &c. 


Substitute ‘Farmer Allan’ for ‘Farmer 
Thomas,’ and the poem bears an astonishingly 
close resemblance to a well-known work of the 
late Lord Tennyson. But there is nothing to 
indicate that more than one ‘great mind’ was 
concerned in the production of it.” 

Tue third number of the Archivist Journal 
will be published during August, and will 
contain an illustrated letter from Richard 
Doyle to his father. 

Messrs. MEEHAN, of Bath, have unearthed 
another copy of Walter Savage Landor’s 
volume of poems entitled ‘ Simonidea,’ 
printed at Bath in 1806. This makes the 
second copy this firm has had in its pos- 
session. Prior to the discovery of these 
two copies there were only three other 
copies known. 


Mr. Hatt Carne’s new novel ‘ The Chris- 
tian’ is coming out simultaneously in Eng- 
land and the United States, and the first 
editions will amount to not much short of 
100,000 copies. Translations into German, 
Polish, and Danish or Swedish—we forget 
which—are in preparation. 

Tur Rev. George Eyre Evans, the com- 
piler of the recently issued quarto ‘ Record 
of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ and author of ‘ Vestiges of 
Protestant Dissent,’ is engaged upon a his- 
tory of George’s Meeting, the oldest Non- 
conforming congregation in his native parish 
of Colyton, Devon. He would much like 
the loan of any portrait or original letters 
of the Rev. John B. Smith, the author of 
‘Seaton Beach’ (1835) and other poems, 
and to know if his only son (a lad of eight 
or ten years in 1837) is still living. Mr. 
Eyre Evans would also be grateful for the 
loan of any letters of the Rev. Joseph 
Cornish, minister from 1772 to 1823. Any- 
thing sent to Mr. Eyre Evans (care of 
Messrs. F. & E. Gibbons, publishers, Rane- 
lagh Street, Liverpool) will be promptly 
returned. 

An eminent German jurist has passed 
away in the person of Dr. Levin Gold- 
schmidt, who, born in 1829, died on the 
16th inst. Dr. Goldschmidt, who was a 





will not be ready till next summer. 





great authority on commercial law, acted 
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for some years as professor at the univer- 
sities of Heidelberg and Berlin and as a 
member of the Reichs-Oberhandelsgericht 
at Leipzig, which town he represented in 
the Reichstag. In 1858 he founded the 
Zeitschrift fir das gesammte Handelsrecht, 
and he was besides the author of several 
highly valuable works on commercial law. 


Tue Verein fiir Geschichte des Bodensees 
held its twenty-eighth yearly assembly on 
July 18th and 19th at St. Gall, under the 
presidency of Count Zeppelin. Nearly fifty 
foreign guests were invited. Prof. Miller, 
of Stuttgart, gave an elucidatory address 
upon the famous maps of the world of the 
eighth and ninth centuries in the library at 
St. Gall. 


Some tourists may like to know that 
the Swiss Allgemeine Geschichtsforschende 
Gesellschaft will hold its fifty-second yearly 
meeting on September 6th and 7th at 
Trogen, in Canton Appenzell. The lectures 
and papers will deal chiefly with the history 
of the canton. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week are 
Quarterly Returns of Public Elementary 
Schools warned by the Education Depart- 
ment (1d.); and two papers which we notice 
under ‘‘ Science Gossip.” 








SCIENCE 


—~— 
CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry : a Laboratory 
Manual for Use in Organized Science Schools. 
By G. 8. Newth. (Longmans & Co.)—A Course 
of Elementary Experiments for Students of Prac- 
tical Inorganic Chemistry. By Chapman Jones. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—The new crop of text- 
books written to meet the requirements of 
the amended syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department in the subject of chemistry pro- 
mises to be much superior in quality to its 
predecessors, and we heartily trust that this 
improvement in quality will be coincident with 
a diminution in quantity on that of former 
harvests. The two books before us are written 
by men whose training and positions give them 
a good knowledge of the requirements of the 
students for whom they specially cater, and 
eminently fit them for the task of providing for 
their wants. Both the authors are assistant 
examiners in chemistry to the Science and Art 
Department, both aredemonstrators in the Royal 
College of Science, and both are known as able 
and conscientious teachers. Mr. Jones’s book 
is the less ambitious ; it consists of a descrip- 
tion of a course of simple experiments suited 
to the elementary stage of practical inorganic 
chemistry required by the Department, and can 
be worked through by «a moderately intelligent 
student in about thirty lessons. Minute direc- 
tions as to fitting upapparatus are not attempted, 
as the book is intended to be used with help 
from a demonstrator. The examples are well 
selected, and as a rule sufficiently described and 
explained for the purpose, though exception 
might be taken to the wording in some places. 
The beginner who carefully works through these 
exercises will learn a good deal that will be 
useful to him. 

Mr. Newth’s book has a larger aim, and 
is intended to meet the views of many 
modern scientific educationalists, whose aim is 
to make the student an investigator from the 
beginning of his study of a science, to make him 
observe facts for himself, and think out for him- 
self the legitimate inferences to be drawn from 
them. As Mr. Newth properly points out, the 





purely inductive method of instruction is im- 
possible in practice. Life is too short, and 
student life far too short, to learn everything 
by this process. Some facts—perhaps most 
facts—must be taken on trust, and the task of 
the judicious teacher is to determine which facts 
the student shall find out for himself, and to 
select those which he shall be taught and accept 
from authority. More than two hundred and 
fifty well-selected experiments are described, 
besides an outline of simple qualitative analysis, 
and there are more than one hundred excel- 
lent woodcuts, in accuracy and neatness much 
above the average of those found in elementary 
works. Chapters are given to simple manipu- 
lations, fitting up apparatus, and simple glass- 
blowing, in which the illustrations will be 
found particularly useful. There are also in- 
structions on weighing and measuring, on the 
general properties of gases, and on some 
simple quantitative manipulations; and some 
on matters of more purely theoretical im- 
portance, such as the atomic theory, chemical 
notation, and the like. The elements and 
compounds dealt with are only those met with 
in the elementary stages of the syllabus of 
the Department. On the whole, Mr. Newth 
may be congratulated on the way in which he 
has performed the task he set before himself, 
and especially on his simple quantitative 
manipulations; and since he has also introduced 
a good deal of matter which is essential toa 
knowledge of chemistry, but is not usually 
given in ‘‘a laboratory manual,” this little 
book will be found a capital introduction to 
the study of chemistry, and the student who 
works conscientiously through it will have 
acquired a proper grounding in the elements 
of the subject. 


Nitro - Explosives: a Practical Treatise con- 
cerning the Properties, Manufacture, and Analysis 
of Nitrated Substances, including the Ful- 
minates, Smokeless Powders, and Celluloid. By 
P. Gerald Sandford. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son.) — Mr. Sandford has collected together 
a good deal of information—much of it 
useful information—on the nitrated sub- 
stances now used as explosive agents, which 
have so rapidly displaced black powder for 
nearly all purposes. He deals specially with 
nitroglycerine and its products, including 
dynamites and the so-called gelatine compounds 
like blasting-gelatine and cordite, with nitrocellu- 
loses, the nitrated compounds of benzene and 
its derivatives, fulminates, smokeless powders, 
the analysis of explosives, the firing points, and 
the determination of the relative strength of 
explosives. There are forty-three woodcuts, 
most of them of a simple nature. We cannot 
commend the literary method or the arrange- 
ment of the material in the book ; it too often 
consists of extracts or abstracts of the 
writings of others which have not been 
sufficiently digested by the present author. 
Several of the facts given in the first chapters 
are repeated quite unnecessarily and verbatim 
on later pages. The formule and the nomen- 
clature of the bodies named lack system ; 
thus to cellulose is first ascribed the formula 
C;H,,0,, but afterwards nearly always it is 


given as C,,H,,0O,, though sometimes as 
C.,H,0... On adjoining pages we find the 
names nitrobenzene, dinitrobenzene, nitro- 


benzol, and dinitrobenzole, with nothing to 
show the amateur that benzene, benzol, and 
benzole are used to denote the same substance. 
Again, the same substance is called chlorinated 
dinitrobenzol and chlorodinitrobenzole. These 
are only examples of carelessness or slovenliness 
in the nomenclature ; instances of similar care- 
lessness in punctuation and arrangement of 
sentences occur. Nobel’s patent for convert- 


ing nitrocellulose into a substitute for india- 
rubber is referred to in a very vague and 
unsatisfactory way, and some of the remarks 
about fulminates are very misleading. The 
chapters on nitroglycerine and the explosives 





prepared from it are the best in the book ; that 
on the analysis of explosives gives some usefy] 
hints, but is in parts too much abbreviated, We 
pity the person who attempts for the first time 
the Kjeldahl method of determining nitrogen 
as described here. Mr. Sandford quotes the 
results of calorimetric determinations, or of cal. 
culations of the heat of combustion or heat of 
decomposition, of nitroglycerine, gun - cotton, 
and one or two other explosives ; but, unfor. 
tunately, he makes no distinction between 
small calories and large Calories (1 Calorie= 
1,000 calories), and in the case of nitro. 
glycerine gives three different numbers in three 
different places, without any attempt to 
reconcile them; for gun-cotton two different 
numbers are given on different pages. A table 
showing the composition of some of the more 
common explosives is useful, and the whole 
book might have been made much more so with 
a little more care. 


Fuel and Refractory Materials. By A. Hun- 
boldt Sexton. (Blackie & Son.)—Mr. Sexton, 
the Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, has pro- 
duced a little book on the subject of fuel which 
will be of use to students, especially as an in- 
troduction to larger works like that of Mills and 
Rowan. Only twenty-six pages of the book are 
devoted to refractory materials. The work is 
somewhat uneven in quality, and one of the 
gravest defects is the scanty notice of liquid 
fuels, only five and a half pages being given 
to this subject. This is a serious omission, 
as even in this country petroleum and other 
liquid fuels have gained a firm footing, and their 
use is likely to extend considerably. The heat- 
ing power of fuels, gaseous fuel, recovery of 
by-products, furnaces, pyrometry, and _calori- 
metry are well dealt with. In discussing the 
composition of coal the author points out that 
chlorine is almost invariably present, and helps 
very materially to corrode the interior of brass 
or copper boiler tubes ; he has found from 0°07 
to 0°22 per cent. of chlorine in different samples 
of coal. In the tables showing the analyses of 
coals and of the gas evolved from various coals 
too much use has been made of the figures in 
Percy’s first volumeon metallurgy, the Jast edition 
of which was published more than twenty years 
ago ; some more recent analyses would have been 
more valuable. The researches of Frémy on the 
proximate composition of coal and its breaking 
up under the action of acids and alkalis are 
alluded to, but not the more recent results of 
Friswell on bituminous coal, or those of Bedson. 
The production of charcoal by the distillation 
of wood has nine lines allotted to it. In the 
analyses of coke which are first quoted no men- 
tion is made of sulphur, though subsequently 
it is shown that all cokes contain sulphur. 
About fifty pages are given to gaseous fuels 
with small woodcuts of all the important gas- 
producers; there are more than a hundred 
woodcuts in the volume, most of them too small 
to be of use to the engineer, but generally sufli- 
ciently plain to indicate the principle of the 
apparatus figured. These woodcuts are for the 
most part figures of coke ovens, gas-producers, 
furnaces, and pyrometers. In figures given 
concerning the recovery of by-products the 
price of sulphate of ammonia is estimated at 
considerably over its present value ; indeed, the 
low price of this product must tend to check 
the extension of recovery processes. Pyrometry 
and calorimetry occupy about fifty pages. The 
author might have been clearer in his definition 
of heat units (pp. 35-36), and have distinguished 
between a calorie and a Calorie; the value of the 
latter is correctly given in a note at the end of 
the book. A list of some of the most important 
books and papers on the subject is appended. 
Notwithstanding some blemishes, this will prove 
a useful introduction to the subject of fuel for 
students and engineers. 
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ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
The Concise Knowledge Natural History. 
Edited by A. H. Miles. (Hutchinson & Co.)— 
It is really difficult to be patient with such a 
work as this ; but when writers allow themselves 
to be spoken of as ‘‘specialists, all of whom 
are distinguished as authorities and as original 
investigators,” the public must not be sur- 
rised at what it gets. Concise the work asa 
whole most certainly is not ; abominably illus- 
trated the work as a whole most certainly is. 
The statement that the common pea-crab is 
foreign (i.e. non-British) argues an ignorance 
of the elements of carcinology ; the account of 
the gastrulation of the mollusca would disgrace 
a first year's student ; the assertion that a tape- 
worm has five hooks and four suckers may be a 
misprint, but ‘‘ fine ” is not the term for a tape- 
worm’s hooks. The figure of the polypide of 
Flustra is doubtless one of the ‘‘ original illus- 
trations,” though most of the 530 are not so ; 
in the interests of accuracy some other parts of 
the body beside the digestive tract should have 
been figured, or some good illustration (say one 
of Prof. Allman’s) copied. The aberrant nature 
of the organization of sponges is lost sight of 
when, as here, they are put in the same division 
with jellyfishes and sea-anemones. The student 
who wants a good work of reference in zoology 
must apply elsewhere than here. 


The Vertebrate Skeleton. By Sidney H. 
Reynolds. (Cambridge, University Press.) — 
As a text-book of the hard parts of vertebrates 
and their chordate allies, in which what it is 
essential for a student to know has not been 
s crificed to a display of the author’s originality 
or erudition, Mr. Thenckde’s work appears to be, 
on the whole, satisfactory. An author who will 
avoid the pitfalls we have pointed out has gone 
far towards producing a satisfactory text-book ; 
an author who will satisfy every student of some 
special division of his subject is yet to be found. 
The figures are fairly numerous and most satis- 
factory. That opportunities for philosophical 
generalization are not taken, and that no attempt 
is made to treat the subject historically, will by 
some be regarded as merits ; they are, at any 
rate, notes of many of the Cambridge school of 
morphologists. In speaking of a certain type 
of tooth as brachydont Mr. Reynolds follows 
numerous anatomists; we hope no Oxford 
student would show himself equally ignorant of 
the elements of Greek. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


THe planet Mercury will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the sun on the 26th 
prox., and be visible in the evening during the 
second half of the month, moving from the 
constellation Leo into Virgo. Venus is a morn- 
ing star, situated in Gemini; she will be very 
near the star 6 in that constellation on the 20th 
prox., and afterwards pass to the south of Castor 
and Pollux. Mars is in Leo, and sets through- 
out. August about an hour after the sun ; he will 
be in conjunction with the moon (then a crescent 
of three days old) on the 1st. Jupiter is also in 
Leo, a little to the west of Mars, and will soon 
set too short a time after the sun to be visible. 
Saturn is in Libra, and sets now about half an 
hour before midnight ; by the end of August 
he will do so at half-past 9 in the evening, after 
which no planet will be visible until Venus 
rises at half-past 1 in the morning. 

After the rediscovery of D’Arrest’s periodical 
comet (a, 1897) by Mr. Perrine at the Lick 
Observatory on the morning of June 29th, 
it was observed by MM. Rambaud and Sy 
at Algiers on the 3rd and 4th inst., and by 
M. Rossard at Toulouse on the Sth and 6th. 
The observations were difficult, on account of 
the early twilight, and the comet is described 
as extremely faint, but with a condensation 
occasionally perceptible and a nebulosity of about 


The Annual Report of the Savilian Professor 
at Oxford (the twenty-second since the founda- 
tion of the University Observatory) has been 
issued, and relates chiefly to the portion under- 
taken of the Astrographic Catalogue. A grant 
from the Royal Society has enabled Prof. 
Turner to employ several computers on the 
measurement of the plates already produced, 
and satisfactory progress has been effected, 
which, it is suggested, the University would do 
well to provide funds for continuing. A scheme 
is under proposal for the construction of a 
photographic transit-circle, of which the 12-inch 
mirror presented by Dr. Common will form an 
essential part, and the intention is to employ 
the instrument in the determination of the 
places of the fundamental stars to be used in 
the reduction of the Astrographic Catalogue. 

In the Report of the Cambridge Observatory 
Sir Robert Ball records the completion and pub- 
lication of the zone 25° to 30°, which is to form 
part of the Catalogue of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft. A detailed comparison of some 
of the places with those in the Berlin Catalogue 
appears to yield very satisfactory results. The 
designs for the new photographic telescope have 
been completed, and its construction is being 
pushed forward ; the new building to contain it 
will probably be shortly completed. It is satis- 
factory to learn that Mr. H. F. Newall proposes 
to continue his work for another term of five 
years, and an account of his spectroscopic ob- 
servations, particularly with reference to the 
motions of various stars in the line of sight, 
is given in the Report. 

















Science Gossip. 


Kart Vocet, the well-known cartographer, 
and a frequent contributor to Petermann’s 
Geographische Mitteilungen, died a few days ago 
at Gotha, in his seventieth year. He was a 
native of Hersfeld, and was employed for many 
years upon the topographical survey of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse. In 1852 he removed 
to Gotha, where he resided until his death, first 
as a draughtsman and afterwards as the president 
of the topographical bureau of the Perthes Geo- 
graphische Anstalt. 


Tue annual assembly of the Swiss Alpine 
Club will be held this year at Chaux de Fonds 
on September 4th, 5th, and 6th. 


THe Government have, we are glad to say, 
printed four valuable appendixes to the British 
New Guinea Annual Report for 1894-5 
(C. 7944—20). We have often drawn atten- 
tion to the loss of valuable information caused 
by not printing special reports on ethnographical 
and other scientific data, and the subject has 
also been discussed at the British Asso- 
ciation, so that we gladly record a case where 
the Government have met the reasonable 
demands of science. There are, however, 
several ominous foot-notes ‘‘Not printed,” 
which apparently relate to appendixes A to P, 
and deal with trading and political matters. 
The first printed appendix is by the Rev. Cop- 
land King on ‘‘ Native Tenure and other Cus- 
toms of the Bartle Bay District.” The tribal 
planting grounds were originally allotted to the 
different families (?clans) of the tribe, the 
families being exogamous, and tracing descent 
through the female. In each tribe, as a 
rule, the members of one family live in 
one division of the village, and ‘those who 
are married may either be living with their 
spouses in their division or may have brought 
their spouses to live with them.” Here we have 
the familiar rules of tribal society, but they are 
described in certain details not generally added, 
as, for instance, the application of the tribal 
system to the allotment of work, there being 
tribal work, family work, and individual work. 
The next appendix relates to the natives of 


but practically supplies the same kind of in- 
formation. The third appendix is by Dr. 
Lamberto Loria, and is on the ‘* Ancient War 
Customs of the Natives of Logea and the Neigh- 
bourhood.” Dr. Loria is spending all his time 
in anthropometrical and anthropological work, 
and we trust the Government will aid this 
work in every possible way, and publish 
the results in full. The twe great causes 
of intertribal war are homicide and ‘‘the 
naming of the dead relations of others.” 
Homicide is the result of various savage 
ideas, most of them familiar to the student, 
but none the less welcome in the cate- 
gorical description given by Dr. Loria. 
After a death ‘‘all the gardens and plantations 
of cocoanuts and betel nuts, &c., belonging to 
the murdered person are destroyed, to allow 
the relatives and friends to forget quickly the 
departed person.” Revenge is then decided 
upon, and Dr. Loria gives a most interesting 
description of the method in which the attack 
is made upon the tribe of the murderer. 
The prayer to the man living in the moon 
before the attack, the song sung after 
the capture of an enemy who is taken to be 
eaten, and the song of welcome to the victors 
when they reach home are remarkable details 
of a rite which has had an enormous influence 
on savage life. The last appendix is by Mr. 
B. A. Hely, and is a most welcome addition to 
our knowledge of the law of tabu, called by the 
western tribes ‘‘ sabi.” The report is also stated 
to deal with totemism, but there is not much 
information on this head, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hely will continue his researches and 
report very thoroughly upon this institution. 


TuE Parliamentary Papers of the week include 
the Twenty-first Annual Report of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Explosives, 1896 (ls. 6d.); and 
the Report of the Board of Superintendence 
of the Dublin Hospitals (3d.). 








FINE ARTS 


oe 


Studies in the Art- Anatomy of Animals. By 
E. E. Thompson. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

“Tr you can draw that dog better than I 

have done you may,” said Rossetti, when 

he gave a fellow painter, who was also an 
intimate friend, a now famous design in 
which a very queerly shaped dog figured 
conspicuously. There is no doubt about 
the anatomical shortcomings of Rossetti’s 
dog, and it is manifest that if, instead 
of the P-R.B. to whom he gave permission 
to revise it, he had consulted Mr. Thompson, 
it might have been an excellent step; but 
whether Rossetti wouldin any case have taken 
the trouble to do so, and whether it would 
have been, under the circumstances, worth 
his while to do so, are questions that 
may be answered in the negative. Others 
than Rossetti might gain much accurate 
knowledge of animal forms from this book. 

His genius did not lie in the direction 

of scientific draughtsmanship, and he could 

dispense with exact studies; for it was suf- 
ficient for him that he took enough pains 
to make his meaning plain. 

Still, Mr. Thompson’s plea that artists 

would do well to study the structure as well 

as the exterior forms of the creatures they 
paint is more than reasonable, and is justi- 
fied by the history of modern art. Land- 
seer’s knowledge of animal structure has not 
been surpassed, and he owed the beginnings of 
that knowledge to Haydon’s advice. Haydon, 
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advised him [Landseer] to dissect animals 
—the only mode of acquiring their con- 
struction—as I had dissected men.” Accord- 
ingly we hear of Landseer, when still a boy, 
being deeply engaged with the corpse of 
the lion which reached him in that rough 
anatomical theatre at Blenheim Steps; and 
when he was approaching old age his guests 
were astonished by his servant entering the 
dining-room in St. John’s Wood and ask- 
ing: ‘ Did you order a lion, sir?” Barye, 
one of the greatest artists in his way who 
ever studied animal anatomy, showed extra- 
ordinary diligence and care in mastering it, 
and we have a fine instance of similar devo- 
tion in Mr. Briton Riviere, whose models in 
bronze of lions have been conspicuous in 
recent Academy exhibitions. 

Although Mr. Thompson writes from the 
other side of the Atlantic, it is surpris- 
ing that he does not give more than a 
single line, so far as we can find, to the 
achievements of Stubbs, who was one of the 
greatest painters of animals, especially of 
horses (Mr. Thompson’s favourite theme), 
that ever lived — one of tho few, too 
(in the superb picture of Whistlejacket 
at Wentworth Woodhouse), who ventured 
upon a life-size portrait of a horse. Stubbs’s 
book ‘ On the Anatomy of the Horse,’ with 
its laborious “18 Tables all done from 
Nature,” 1766, is a monumental pro- 
duction. Hardly less worthy of mention 
is his monograph on the ‘ Anatomy of 
the Human Body, with Comparative Ana- 
tomical Exposition of the Tiger and the 
Fowl,’ 1817. Nor has our author a word 
about James Ward, who frequently dis- 
sected. It is right to add that Mr. Thomp- 
son has not forgotten to mention in support 
of his contention the famous names of 
M. Cain, Prof. Cuyer, and Mr. Joseph 
Wolf. On the other hand, it is manifest 
that he does not know to what a pitch the 
anatomical studies of modern artists have 
been carried. He seems not to have heard 
of a painter in this country dissecting the 
human subject since Landseer’s time, but 
he makes up for this by mentioning several 
French masters, and he remarks that while 
you can put your human model into any 
required attitude (or something like it), the 
animal model will not be posed nor remain 
long in its own position, whatever it may be. 
Therefore an animal painter must always 
work from knowledge of structure and 
forms. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Thompson is more 
successful with regard to the details of his 
subject than with its history. He points 
out that in animal painting the interior 
anatomy of birds is of less importance than 
a thorough knowledge of their feather- 
ing, and the fact is that not one painter 
in five is faithful to nature in depicting the 
arrangement of the feathers of birds. Some 
of their blunders, indeed, are unaccountably 
careless and betray a lack of common sense 
only surpassed by those who delineate 
clouds without the least attempt at repre- 
senting their forms, masses, lights, shadows, 
and the reflections upon them. In regard 
to feathers, this book contains not only a 
complete nomenclature, and an explanation 
of each term, of the various classes or groups 
of birds’ feathers, but notes upon the 
functions of every group, their relative pro- 
portions and anatomy. Mr. Thompson points 





out, as he was bound to do, the extra- 
ordinary skill and insight which the best 
Japanese painters and sculptors evince in 
representing plumage in a scientific manner, 
and he is right in saying that, when a 
drawing is made with due regard to these 
details, ‘‘it wears an air of truthfulness 
which all recognize, though they do not 
know the reason for it.’’ He also rightly 
praises the extreme fidelity and charm of 
Mr. Wolf’s beautiful figures of birds of 
prey, in which it is easy for studious eyes 
to understand the structure, qualities, and 
functions of each group of feathers in 
the plumage of the bird. Of Mr. Wolf 
it is truly said here that he may be 
called the founder of the London school. 
As early as 1840 he made a series of falcon 
studies, lately referred to in our review of 
Mr. H. Palmer’svaluable biography, ‘‘ which 
are among the classics of the subject.” 

As classical as the artistic exercises of 
Mr. Wolf are the anatomical definitions of 
Sundevall, who so long ago as 1847 (years 
before Mr. Ruskin dilated on the same 
theme) published his remarks upon the 
mechanics and functions of ‘The Wings 
of Birds ’—an extremely valuable and inge- 
nious essay. The mechanics of the wing 
are in the highest degree curious and in- 
structive; and a series of plates of bird 
structure in general, illustrating the group- 
ing and uses of wing feathers, adds signally 
to the clearness of this book. There is, too, 
an important and interesting plan of a pea- 
cock’s train, showing the arrangement of 
each feather when the whole is displayed. 

Considerable portions of this book are 
appropriated to the anatomy of the grey- 
hound as a sort of typical dog, much 
studied and often painted by artists, 
Plates v. to xxiv. are devoted to it. Next 
in importance and elaboration are the 
chapters and plates which treat of the 
horse. In these, of course, due advantage 
is taken of Mr. Muybridge’s interesting 
instantaneous photographs, and they are 
ably discussed. The bones are _ illus- 
trated in plate xxviii., the outer layers 
of the horse’s muscles are exhaustively 
analyzed and described in succeeding 
plates, and the paragraphs showing the 
structure of the horse are well calculated 
to serve the needs of artists. The move- 
ments of each limb in the horse and dog, 
which Mr. Muybridge’s photographs de- 
tected and illustrated, bringing them for 
the first time within human observation, 
are explained in a comprehensive and con- 
cise manner, but they deserved still more 
attention. Artists, too, have, we very de- 
cidedly think, paid anything but sufficient 
attention to this portion of the study 
of the anatomy of the animals which are 
more frequently painted than any others. 
Photography has at last enabled us to see, 
and seeing, understand, how the limbs of 
animals, the swift motion of which defies 
the human eye, follow or accompany each 
other in walking, running, leaping, and 
galloping. The result was so much of a dis- 
covery that the artistic mind has, if the truth 
must be said, not even in ten years quite 
assimilated it—prefers, indeed, it is not too 
much to say, to remain outside the pale of 
knowledge and understanding rather than 
grapple with a problem of such extreme diffi- 
culty and complexity. Mr. Thompson’s plates 





and the letterpress associated with them 
do not fully enable the would-be perfect 
draughtsman to master the movements of 
horses and dogs. The student can learn 
for himself more from Mr. Muybridge’s 
book than from the plates and explanations 
before us. But we have here at least 
the key to a most curious subject. Mr, 
Thompson is right in what he says of the 
‘conventional attitudes” of dogs at full 
speed in painting being more true to nature 
than those which have been, in an utterly 
unreasonable way, used to represent all 
animals when galloping. ‘The gallop of 
the dog differs from that of the horse in 
that the sequence of foot-fallings is rotary 
instead of diagonal.” The order is the left 
fore, the right fore, the right hind, the left 
hind, and then again the left fore foot, 
and so on; but sometimes this sequence is 
reversed. 

In concluding our notice of an interesting 
book it is just to congratulate the writer 
upon having retained the anatomical nomen- 
clature of the human structure. A new 
nomenclature would have been terrible. In 
general we think Mr. Thompson is not 
sufficiently attentive to the character and 
functions of the tendons, or to the greater 
ligaments of the quadrupeds, ¢.g., as regards 
that important item the ligamentum nuche. 





The Connoisseur. By F. S. Robinson, 
(Redway.)—A nicely printed volume contains 
‘Essays on the Romantic and Picturesque Asso- 
ciations of Art and Artists,’ written by a son 
of Her Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures. He is 
sympathetic and evidently well read. To his 
father, who brought together the more valuable 
part of the South Kensington collections, he 
could not but look for abundance of such 
materials as have gone to the making of this 
book, which consists of notes on the character- 
istics, value, merits, and provenance of art trea- 
sures of all sorts. These details are such that, in 
the nature of things, it is impossible they should 
be invariably, or even generally, fresh and new. 
Most of them could not be here at all unless they 
had been told repeatedly, and, of course, they are 
not seldom much improved in the telling, corners 
being rounded off and touches of colour and 
gilding deftly applied, till the original ‘‘ con- 
noisseur ” hardly knows his own tale. So much 
the better for his story, as a work of art, pro- 
vided it is in harmony with itself as a finished 
structure and not quite incredible, as is the 
case with what a ‘‘ well-known connoisseur” 
found in a convent in Spain: those convents 
in Spain have surely taken the places of 
the ‘‘ chateaux d’Espagne” we read of in our 
youth. Some one, it seems, had mistaken a 
copy of an Alonso Cano by Philip IV. for a 
Velazquez! The best part of the story is the 
description of the convent and the nuns, who 
were only to be seen by the village carpenter, 
who was both deaf and dumb. Surely we have 
read something of this in Boccaccio! It is 
none the less good reading. Sometimes we 
could wish Mr. Robinson had ventured to 
tell the whole of a story—as, for instance, the 
history and description of Anne Boleyn’s clock. 
Sir Charles knows all about that clock—what its 
weights were, and so forth; but we hardly 
expect to find the complete account here, any 
more than the whole of the history of 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘ lost duchess.”’ We should like 
to have a note on the wonderful history of the 
‘Graces’ by Raphael, which was sold with the 
Dudley Collection for 25,000/. It is only a slight 
sketch in monochrome of brown, and_ its 
fame is largely due to connoisseurship, to say 
nothing of Desnoyer’s line engraving which is 
founded on it. The true history of ‘ L’Angelus’ 
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by Millet, its various versions and what not, 
has yet to be told. As to official blundering, 
Mr. Robinson tells the shameful history of the 
Lawrence drawings, but he has failed to repeat 
the story of the Cesnola Collection. We could 
not better illustrate the character of this book 
than with the following extract :— 

“A man of this stamp. and a great treasure 

hunter, was Ralph Bernal, whose fine collection was 
sold in 1855. He was one of those who have a genius 
for finding out what is artistically valuable in 
unlikely places. He was, in fact, a born con- 
noisseur, and many curious things came into 
his hands. In the British Museum now lies 
what is known as ‘ King Lothair’s Magic 
Crystal” It is a circle, four inches in dia- 
meter, engraved with a representation of the 
story of Susannah and the Elders, and the words 
‘Lotharius Rex Franc. fieri jussit.’ The degrees of 
knowledge which exist amongst dealers and col- 
lectors are exemplified by the successive prices paid 
for this curious relic. It was found in an old 
curiosity shop in Brussels, the owner of which 
valued the crystal at ten francs. He sold it to a 
well-known Bond Street dealer, who thought it was 
not worth more to him than 10s. Ralph Bernal 
bought it at this price, and when his collection was 
dispersed the talisman of Lothaire went to the 
British Museum for the round sum of 267/. Bernal 
was never more pleased than when he obtained a 
bargain from a dealer who had knowledge of his 
subject. The late Mr. Redford tells us how one day 
Bernal entered Colnaghi’s shop in Pall Mall, and 
found the late Dominic Colnaghi, who was one of 
the best experts in his line, engaged in turning over 
a heap of prints bought at a sale. Glancing over his 
shoulder, Bernal espied a proof of Hogarth’s ‘ Mid- 
night Modern Conversation,’ and said, carelessly, 
‘You seem to have got a good impression there ; 
what will you take for it?’ Colnaghi, busy search- 
ing for better things, said, without looking at the 
print, ‘Three guineas; shall I send it home for 
you?’ ‘No, 1’ll take it with me,’ said Bernal, 
who quickly rolled up the print and walked 
out of the shop chuckling at the idea of 
having got the rare early impression on which 
the word ‘Modern’ is spelt ‘Moddern.’ When 
this proof was purchased for the British Museum 
817. was the price. Such exploits made the dealers 
wary in their negotiations with Bernal. He came 
to think at last, probably with some truth, that they 
concealed their best things from him. Calling one 
day at the shop of Messrs. Town & Emmanuel, 
he caught sight of Mrs. Town hastily shuffling some- 
thing out of view into a drawer. Bernal was imme- 
diately alive with the keen instinct of the collector. 
‘What have you got there, Mrs. Town?’ he said ; 
‘let me see it, let me see it.’ ‘Oh, no, sir, it is 
nothing you would care about,’ she replied. ‘Come, 
come,’ said Bernal, ‘I know it is something good.’ 
Whereupon the bashful lady displayed to the eager 
eyes of the virtuoso a pair of her husband’s old 
socks, which she had been assiduously darning 
when their inquisitive client entered.” 
The print Bernal bought of Colnaghi is, 
of course, not a proof in the proper sense of 
that term; and we doubt extremely if the 
British Museum impression (see Satirical Print 
No. 2122) with the misspelt word ever belonged 
to Bernal. The same error occurs in the title 
of the print as it is engraved on the subscrip- 
tion ticket for the work, first state; in later 
states of the latter, which is the well-known 
‘Chorus of Singers’ (see S. P. No. 1969), the 
error was corrected, as in the later impressions 
of No. 2122. Of the ‘ Conversation,’ the earliest 
impressions of all are printed in red, and were 
taken with Hogarth’s own hands. 





HERALDIC LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign, 
with English and French Glossaries. New and 
Enlarged Edition. By John Woodward, LL.D. 
2vols. (W. &A. K. Johnston.)—A little over five 
years ago we noticed the first edition of this im- 
portant contribution to the heraldic literature of 
the nineteenth century, and we have now to con- 
gratulate the author on so speedy an issue of a 
new and enlarged edition. We also welcome 
its appearance in a simple and pleasant-looking 
green cloth binding instead of the hideous blue 
covers of the former issue. This new edition 
differs materially from its predecessor in that it 
is entirely the work of Dr. Woodward, and not 
in part written by the late Dr. Burnett. The 





chapters by that gentleman have been replaced 


by new matter, and the whole work has under- 
gone revision and rearrangement. The coloured 
plates, which were so marked and valuable a 
feature of the book, have been reproduced, but 
with large additions and alterations. By the 
new arrangement the total number of pages is 
about 250 less than before ; but nothing of im- 
portance has apparently been cut out. The first 
volume treats of the origin and development 
of heraldry, and of what may be called the 
‘‘orammar” of the subject. The English and 
French glossaries of heraldic terms, which in 
the earlier edition formed part of the second 
volume, have now more properly been appended 
to the first volume. The accompanying thirty- 
five plates depict the various modes of partition 
of shields, and typical examples of the numerous 
ordinaries and combinations, both British and 
foreign. The second volume, which will be read 
with more interest than the first by those who 
are already familiar with the rudiments of 
heraldry, treats of the mysteries of cadency or 
differencing, the various modes of marshalling, 
augmentations, heraldic marks of illegitimacy, 
and badges. This last chapter might with ad- 
vantage have been extended to greater length. 
Three more chapters deal with external orna- 
ments, such as helms and crests, wreaths, 
mantlings, crowns and coronets, and supporters. 
The next chapter, that on flags and banners, &c., 
is somewhat scanty, and only half a page is de- 
voted to an inadequate description of the Union 
Jack, while nearly four pages are awarded to 
the history of the Oriflamme of France. The 
remaining sections treat of national arms, 
orders of knighthood, &c. A series of appendixes 
is also added. A section that might with 
advantage have been included, on the arms of 
cities and towns, is conspicuous by its absence. 
The main features of the work were so fully 
described in our former notice that it is 
not necessary again to call attention to them. 
We cannot, however, refrain from pointing out 
that in not a single instance has Dr. Woodward 
adopted the suggestions then made. The new 
edition, like the old one, is greatly marred by 
the printing of all proper names in capitals, and 
the plates would have been improved vastly in 
appearance had care been taken to fill more uni- 
formly the areas of the shields with the charges 
upon them. Despite these defects, Dr. Wood- 
ward has produced a treatise for which his 
readers cannot be too grateful, and he is not 
unmindful of the importance of a full and 
copious index. 

The Courtenay Family Armorial, containing 
over Two Hundred Coats of Arms taken from 
those at Powderham Castle, with Explanatory 
Notes. Edited by the Lady Courtenay. 
(Quaritch.)—This book, although no doubt of 
interest to the members of the family to whom 
it relates, can hardly be considered a serious 
production, either for the heraldic art displayed 
therein or the genealogical research that seems 
to have been spent in its compilation. It 
consists chiefly of a series of double-page coloured 
plates, which are described in the introduction 
as ‘‘copies of the shields represented in the 
Dining Hall of Powderham Castle, and are 
intended to serve both as a key to their arrange- 
ment, and also as a brief record of the family.” 
These shields are depicted in gold and colours 
on twelve successive plates in triple rows, with 
the names below of those whom they are sup- 
posed to represent. We are not told upon what 
principle they are selected, except that part 
belong to the French line of the family and the 
rest to the English; nor is there anything to 
show how they are arranged in the hall, or 
whether on its walls or ceiling, the only in- 
formation vouchsafed on these points being that 
‘*the plan adopted has been to start from the 
north-west corner of the room, from which the 
English and French lines diverge in opposite 
directions.” Lady Courtenay disclaims in a 
note all responsibility for the arrangement of 





the shields, or the introduction of insignia in 
some cases or omission of them in others. These 
seem to have been the work to a large extent 
of the late Sir Henry Ponsonby and the late 
Mr. Edmund Boyle, who is claimed to have 
been ‘‘one of the best amateur heralds of the 
present generation.” Probably to this fact are 
due such heraldic anomalies as the assignment 
of arms to individuals who lived in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, with impaled arms of 
husbands and wives, and even escutcheuns 
of pretence! Edward I. impales the arms of 
Eleanor of Castile ; and Archbishop Courtenay, 
who never bore other than his paternal arms, 
here quarters them with those of De Redvers. 
In several cases a blue ring charged with the 
motto of the Order does duty for the Garter ; 
while elsewhere two cartouches placed side by 
side and encircled each with the Garter, the 
husband’s with the motto, the lady’s without it, 
represent the arms of a Knight of the Order 
who died in 1377. Upon the style of art de- 
picted in the plates it is not necessary to com- 
ment. The genealogical portion of the work 
has apparently been taken from the usual stock 
authorities, and the English line especially 
differs widely in its early sections from the 
descent of the Earls of Devon so carefully 
elucidated in the admirable ‘Complete Peerage 
of England,’ &c., edited by ‘‘G. E. C.” 


Vocabolario Avraldico ad Uso degli Italiant. 
Compilato dal Cente Guelfo Guelfi. Con 356 
Incisioni. (Milan, Hoepli.)\—This is a useful 
and compact little dictionary of 288 pages of the 
terms and usages of Italian heraldry, many of 
which are quite unknown in this country. It is 
clearly printed, and the explanations are made 
more lucid by the aid of numerous little cuts 
which are interspersed throughout the text. 
These are not drawn in the best style of heraldic 
art, and their appearance is not improved by 
the hatching added to indicate the tinctures ; 
but in the absence of colouring we suppose it 
must be allowed that this disfigurement has a 
useful side. A short appendix is added on the 
ensigns denoting the various ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military dignities, and an alphabetical 
index is inserted of all the families whose arms 
are mentioned in the volume. 








ARCHZOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Archeological Survey of India: The Moghw 
Architecture of Fathpér-Sikri. Described and 
illustrated by Edmund W. Smith. Part IL. 
(Allahabad, Government Press.)—We noticed 
the first part of Mr. Edmund Smith’s monu- 
mental work on the Mogul architecture of 
Fathpar Sikri with much appreciation (Athen. 
No. 3548, October 26th, 1895), and it may justly 
be said of part ii. that it maintains the same 
high standard of draughtsmanship and technical 
description, and is at least as painstaking and 
elaborate as its forerunner. The buildings de- 
scribed in detail are Bir Bal’s house and Jéodh 
Bai’s Mahal. The former is illustrated by fifty- 
seven plates, the latter by forty-six. Probably 
no Indian palace has ever been treated in such 
detail or with such luxury of illustration, and it 
may safely be predicted that Mr. Smith’s work 
as an architectural study is never likely to 
require revision. The beautiful house which is 
the subject of the first half of this volume was 
built in 1571 by a Brahman minstrel whose wit 
and verses so delighted Akbar that he made 
him poet laureate for Hindd, and gave him the 
title of Rajah Bir Bal. He combined war with 
letters, and finally fell in a disastrous campaign 
against the Yusufzis. That old bigot Badaoni 
tells the popular legend 
‘* that Bir Bal, the accursed, was still alive, though 
in reality he had then for some time been burning 
in the seventh hell. The Hindis, by whom his 
Majesty is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bal’s loss, and invented the story that 
he had been seen in the hills of Nagarkét, walking 
about with Jogis and Sannasis.” 
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Akbar apparently was completely imposed 


upon by the story. The poet minstrel, 
however, needed not to appear in the 
flesh to claim immortality: his memory is 
kept green by his exquisite house, of which Mr. 
Keene has appositely quoted the phrase of Victor 
Hugo: ‘‘If it was not the most diminutive of 
laces, it was the most gigantic of jewel cases.” 
e extraordinary delicacy of the carving sug- 
— a comparison with Chinese ivory work, and 
ergusson says of this and the Turkish Sultana’s 
house that ‘‘it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing so picturesque in outline or any building 
carved and ornamented to such an extent with- 
out the smallest approach to being overdone or 
in bad taste.” The ornament is always strictly 
subordinate tothe architecture, and the designers 
never forgot the golden rule to ‘‘ decorate the 
construction, not construct the decoration.” In 
this the builder of Bir Bal’s house followed the 
example of his Saracenic masters, whose in- 
fluence is conspicuous in the numerous arabesque, 
floral, and geometrical designs which enrich every 
part of the walls and pilasters within and with- 
out. In this interesting mixed style we find the 
Hindi bracket combined with the Mohammedan 
arch, and Mr. Smith discovers resemblances to 
Chinese and Japanese ornament which lead him 
to conjecture that some of the workmen must 
have been imported from the Far East. For 
our part we do not see the necessity for a more 
remote derivation than Persia and Egypt, and 
Mr. Smith himself is half inclined to admit 
this ; but when he speaks of ‘‘ Arabia” as a 
source of decorative ideas, he must be reminded 
that there was practically no art in Arabia, 
and even among the so-called Arab buildings of 
Egypt and Syria very few appear to have been 
designed by genuine Arabs. Copts, Greeks, 
and Persians were the architects of the Sara- 
cenic style. It is curious that while the Hind 
Bir Bal’s house shows in its decoration, though 
not in construction, a close affinity to Moham- 
medan art, the palace of Jédh Bai, whom the 
late Dr. Blochmann (on insufficient evidence) 
believed to be the daughter of Rajah Bihari Mal 
and mother of Jahangir, is distinctly Hindf in 
feeling. Sculptures of Hindf deities have been 
found here, the characteristic Hindfi ‘‘ bell and 
chain ” ornament prevails, and the whole design, 
despite a certain Mohammedan severity about 
the fagade, is strongly Indian. Mr. Smith 
believes Jédh Bai’s Mahal to be the oldest 
building in Fathpfr Sikri, and as it is the 
largest and most commodious of the palaces he 
concludes that it must have been Akbar’s prin- 
cipal residence, whence, without going outside 
the zendna walls, he could visit the Panch 
Mahal, Khwabgah, and Turkish Sultana’s house 
by means of aclosed viaduct, supported on piers, 
which has in recent years unfortunately been 
removed. It is not impossible that even 
European influences were brought to bear upon 
the building of this noble palace. Mr. Smith 
says justly of the banqueting hall that 
‘‘the walls are panelled, and, strange to say, after a 
me prevalent in England about the same epoch in 
which the palace was built, the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In appearance the panelling resembles the 
old oak wainscoting so much in vogue during that 
period, and passing through the chamber one can 
almost imagine himself in an old Elizabethan hall, 
and surmises whether Akbar was not influenced by 
European ideas when designing the room. The 
wall space between the floor and the top of the 
deorways is divided into three rows of panels, and 
between the tops of the doorways and the ceiling 
isa fourth row. The edges of the rails and styles 
of the panels are quirked,and here and there the 
panelling is pierced by deep recesses. Some of the 
upper panels are arched, and the under side of 
the arch is ornamented with a fringe of convention- 
ally carved oranges looped together by cuspings, 
starting from moulded brackets upon the sides of 
the reveals by the springing of the arch. The 
spandrils above the arches are set back and carved 
with rosettes. The ceiling is panelled in keeping 
with the walls, and the beams rest upon plain 
consols with chamfered sides and a horizontal roll 
across the front.” 


There is nothing inconceivable in the theory 





that a ruler of Akbar’s eclectic taste should 
have employed European workmen, or at least 
borrowed European drawings. He had pro- 
bably materials at hand in the Jesuit mission 
at Agra, which (as we saw in Mr. Smith’s first 
volume) appears to have suggested Biblical 
subjects for the wall paintings of Fathpfir Sikri. 
But our knowledge of the sources and develop- 
ment of Indian art is still too fragmentary to 
justify a dogmatic statement. Thorough con- 
scientious work like Mr. Smith’s will do much 
to elucidate the problem, and if it is supple- 
mented by equally thorough historical research 
we may hope at last to arrive at a trustworthy 
solution 


We have received the twenty-first volume of 
the Archeological Survey of India (New Im- 
— Series), which illustrates a group of 

indi temples, erected for the most part 
during the twelfth century of our era by the 
Chalukyas. The remains of these temples are 
scattered over a small portion of the Ballari 
district, between MHaidarabiéd territory and 
Maisfir. The greater part of the volume is 
made up of 114 plans and scale-drawings, pre- 
pared in the Survey Office, Madras, which 
furnish the reader in great detail with ex- 
amples of the structure and ornamentation of 
a dozen different temples ; but there are also 
thirty-six pages of descriptive letterpress, 
besides a glossary of Indian names. Inscribed 
stones are found among these ruins; whether 
they have been deciphered is not stated; at 
any rate, no translations are given. The pre- 
sent volume will, to our thinking, awaken a 
greater interest in the architect and the artist 
than in the antiquary. If these photo-prints 
correctly reproduce the figures of gods, animals, 
and men, there is here the same lack of pro- 
portion, the same cramped conventionalism, 
the same immobility of feature and outline, 
which render the efforts of Asiatic sculptors 
everywhere so uninteresting: only when ele- 
phants are portrayed does the artist succeed to 
some extent in reproducing at once the dignity 
and the suppleness of those stately creatures. 
But very different is the estimate which will be 
formed of the skill of these temple-builders in 
other directions. It may be that the style was, 
on the whole, too florid, the ornamentation too 
lavish; but the richness and variety of pattern 
and design have, perhaps, never been sur- 
passed ; an extraordinarily keen sense of 
geometrical symmetry characterizes every 
temple ; and the exquisiteness of the carving of 
the foliated work, the variety and exuberance 
of design in the pillars, the beauty of the ceil- 
ings, form the peculiar glories of the Chalu- 
kyan architecture. The patterns produced on 
these ceilings and elsewhere are copied by 
goldsmiths at the present day, who take casts 
and moulds from them, but, it is stated, fail to 
reproduce in their own more ductile material 
the sharpness and finish of the original. A good 
example of such a ceiling is given on plate lii. 
fig. 3 of the present volume. The columns in 
these temples have been actually turned in a 
rude lathe revolved by bullock-power; the 
material used is a species of black hornblende ; 
but of the tools employed by the carvers, which 
must have been perfectly adapted to their pur- 
pose and exquisitely pointed, no information is 
obtainable. We are glad to notice the care and 
accuracy with which this work has been got up ; 
we have detected only two misprints—unim- 
portant ones which it would be invidious to 
point out. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens, 
1895-1896. (Macmillan & Co.)—Although no 
particularly notable discoveries have been made 
of late, the British School at Athens continues 
to do very good work, and its ‘ Annual,’ which is 
well got-up, with many admirable plates, is an 
interesting volume. At Athens no fewer than 
forty marble statuettes of Aphrodite have been 
found, and a great deal of useful work has 





been done in connexion with antiquities alread 
existing. Of the excavations in Melos our 
columns have already spoken. The curious 
inscription on a panel there found, podvoy pi} 
vdwp, is taken to mean a commendation by the 
artist of his work representing fishes swimming 
to the effect that it only requires water to make 
it lifelike. The Greek, however, seems to 
suggest a reproof to early water-drinkers, and 
the former rendering ignores the classical uge 
of i). Prof. Bury, who enjoys the privileges 
of membership of the School honoris causa, 
contributes an able exposition of the campaign 
of Artemisium and Thermopyle. The notes 
on Lesbos by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse are rather 
thin. British archeology still seems to lean a 
good deal on German authorities; but if the 
School continues to prosper as it now does, it 
will soon have more confidence to move by 
itself. 

Chroniques d’Orient.—Deuxiéme Série. Docu- 
ments sur les Fouilles et Décowvertes dans V Orient 
Hellénique de 1891-1895. Par §S. Reinach. 
(Paris, Leroux.) — This reprint of the ‘Chro- 
niques d’Orient’ from the pages of the Revue 
Archéologique, with the addition of index and 
appendices, will form a most useful and con- 
venient book of reference. The extraordinary 
completeness and detail of M. Reinach’s archzo- 
logical records are well known to scholars ; they 
would excite admiration as the work of a large 
staff of collaborators ; as the work of one man 
they are truly marvellous, and M. Reinach 
adds to their value by stating his own impres- 
sion or opinion as to almost every fact or theory 
recorded. There are nearly 600 pages of small 
print, and many of these pages contain 
some half dozen different paragraphs dealing 
with separate discoveries, though here and 
there the work is varied by a longer criticism or 
a résumé of a more connected discussion. M. 
Reinach practically gives us a bibliography as 
well as a chronicle, and there is little of archzeo- 
logical interest, whether contained ina ponderous 
and scientific volume or in a daily paper, that 
escapes his compilation and comment. Indeed, 
some things are included which hardly deserve 
rescue from their ephemeral obscurity, unless 
it be for the sake of comic relief. However, 
there is no need to complain, as the book is not 
one to read through, and the index facilitates 
search for information. In the appendices 
M. Reinach gives a valuable criticism of ‘Le 
Mirage Oriental,’ reprinted from L’Anthro- 
pologie. He refutes the old theories which 
derive the religion, art, and civilization of 
Greece from the East, and accepts the view 
now prevalent in England that the Mycenzan 
and Agean civilization is essentially of Euro- 
pean origin. In another paper, reprinted 
from the Revue Archéologique, he maintains 
the more doubtful theory that the well- 
known type of a female nude goddess was bor- 
rowed by Asia from the Aigean, not vice versd. 
These two appendices emphasize the fact to 
which M. Reinach many times calls attention, 
that there is no need to look outside Europe for 
the origin of the essential types of Mycenzan 
art. It is satisfactory to notice that M. Reinach, 
in his preface, couples the discovery of the 
Cretan syllabary by Mr. Arthur Evans with 
the French excavations of Delphi as the most 
important archeological events of the past five 
years. 








MAGAZINES. 

The Magazine of Art, Vol. XX. (Cassell 
& Co.), having been lately enlarged, is to 
appear in future in half-yearly instead of annual 
volumes. This is the first of the new series. 
In abundance and merit its illustrations sur- 
pass those of its predecessors. Few things 


of the kind are better than Mr. Johnstone’s 
cuts after Rossetti’s ‘La Bella Mano’ and 
Mr. Leader’s ‘Departing Day,’ the photo- 
gravure of J. F. Lewis’s ‘Lilium Auratum,’ 
and Mr. Biscombe-Gardner’s reproduction of 
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Mr. Watts’s portrait of Tennyson. Many of the 
smaller page cuts also are first rate. On the 
other hand, the exigencies of printing have 
damaged many a commendable plate and cut. 
As for the letterpress, Mr. Spielmann writes a 
bright ‘‘sketch” of Mr. Alma Tadema; Mr. 
Walter Crane supplies a valuable account of 
the late W. Morris; Herr P. Schultze-Naum- 
burg gives a good analysis of the aims and pic- 
tures of Herr F. Stuck, of Munich, a powerful 
and original artist. This article is one of a 
desirable series, the value of which will, of 
course, depend a good deal upon the subjects 
chosen. Mr. A. Vallance’s plea on behalf of 
the Royal School of Art Needlework more 
than justifies itself, and puts an important 
matter in a true light. An account of ‘‘ Mr. 
Ricketts as a Book-Builder,” affectedly named 
‘At the Sign of the Dial,’ speaks of him as, in 
one respect, akin to Rossetti, an assertion which 
is so far incorrect that he is, to judge by the 
cuts, an imitator of the ‘Hypnerotomachia.’ 
Its absurdities were not out of keeping with 
Venetian book-illustration in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but it ought to have been 
possible to eliminate them and retain the nobler 
elements they degrade. Of neurotic and spas- 
modic art, both real and sham, the feverish 
outcome of an unwholesome condition, there is 
enough in this volume to leaven its sounder 
and more healthful staple; but it had better 
have been let alone. 

L'Euere d’ Art, the French art fortnightly, 
has just started afresh under the direction of 
M. Eugene Miintz, with M. Boyer-d’Agen as 
editor. In the two numbers of the new series 
which have reached us this journal justifies 
its claim to be regarded as touching a high point 
of excellence, both as regards the text and 
the illustrations. Reproductions of the famous 
windows from Ecouen, in which is depicted the 
story of Psyche, accompany the first article, in 
which M. Boyer-d’Agen gossips pleasantly of 
the collections at Chantilly ; and the programme 
of the new issue, signed by M. Miintz, is of a 
widely comprehensive character. Every depart- 
ment of art, the minor crafts, even ‘‘le fémi- 
nisme,” are claimed as within the province of 
TD (Euvre. 








THE PORTRAITS OF SWIFT. 
Oxford, July 26, 1897. 
Your correspondent Mr. W. Roberts, in 
writing of ‘‘a bust” of Dean Swift in the 
Bodleian, ‘‘ attributed to Jervas” (Atheneum, 
July 17th), evidently refers to the well-known 
half-length portrait by Jervas, painted in 1708, 
which was presented to the Bodleian by Alder- 
man Barber in 1739, and has beer engraved 
repeatedly. The inscription on the frame runs : 
JONATH : SWIFT. S.T.P. 
DECAN.S PATR. DUBL. 
Effigiem Viri Musis Amicissimi, 
Ingenio prorsus sibi Proprio Celeberrimi, 
Ut Ipsum suis Oxonientibus aliquatenus redonaret, 
Parietem —_ — Bodleianum 
(dd. 
Johannes Barber Armiger, Aldermannus 
Nec ita pridem Pretor Londiniensis. 
Srantey Lane-Poote. 





TWO PORTRAITS. 


On being employed some few months since 
to examine and report on some old family por- 
traits of the Wakeman family, I discovered 
amongst them a pair of unusually fine works by 
Lucas de Heere, reputed by the family to be 
portraits of Richard Wakeman of Beckford, co. 
Gloucester, nephew of John Wakeman, the first 
Bishop of Gloucester and last Abbot of Tewkes- 
bury, and of his wife Joan, daughter of William 
Thornbury, Esq. 

The Wakeman family is of very early date ; 
these two portraits are both dated in the same 
year—1566. They are three - quarter - lengths, 
painted on oak panels, 36 in. high, 28 in. wide. 
The costume of the male portrait is a pierced 





white leather jerkin or doublet, with black 
surtout lined with sable fur, sable fur collar, 
white linen ruffs to neck and wrists, four rows 
of heavy gold chain round neck, black sword 
and sword-belt with gold mounts, and black 
velvet cap ; that of the lady’s portrait is a black 
silk dress, trimmed with velvet and sable fur, 
sable fur collar, under which is seen a 
white vest richly embroidered in gold, high 
to neck, above this a white linen ruff edged 
with gold, similar ruffs at wrists, doubled gold 
chain round neck twisted up into a knot in 
front, hands clasped together, rings on fingers, 
black velvet hood. Both portraits are inscribed 
with ages and dates in Roman capitals, together 
with a quaint poetical inscription by De Heere 
on each. The lady’s portrait has, in addition to 
these, De Heere’s mark (HE); the inscription 
reads as follows :— 
MY CHYLDHODDE PAST THAT BEWTIFIID MY 
FLESSH 
AND GONNE 
FRESSH 
YAM NOWE CVM TO THOSE RYPE YERIS AT LAST 
THAT TELLES ME HOWE MY WANTON DAYS BE 
PAST 
AND THERFORE FRINDE SO TORNES THE TYME 
ME 
Y ONS WAS YOVNG AND NOWE AM AS YOV SEE. 
AETATIS XXXVI. 
M.D. LXVI. 

These portraits may be examined at 47, 
Leicester Square, on presentation of card, and 
I shall be pleased to give any information I 
possess to those of your readers interested in 
fine portraits by artists of the early Flemish 
school. Water S. GREEN. 


MY YOVTH THAT GAVE ME COLOR 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tre National Gallery has been fortunate 
enough to obtain by bequest a new Morland, 
which will shortly be hung, when we shall say 
something more upon it. The staff of the Gallery 
has been fully occupied of late in arranging 
pictures on the walls left vacant by the removal 
of examples of the British School to Millbank. 
Of the British works which remain in Trafalgar 
Square, the whole are now placed in the west 
wing of the building ; the Spanish pictures are 
arranged in the old French room, where they 
are much better lit and there is more space ; 
the French pictures are in the old English 
room; and the early Flemish examples and 
similar instances are divided between two rooms, 
instead of being crowded into one room. 

Tue portrait of Sir John Stanley by Romney, 
which has recently been bought for the Louvre, 
is a moderately good specimen of the artist’s 
powers. 

WE regret to learn from Berlin that Dr. 
Bode is again, and has been for some time past, 
much out of health. 

THE fine portrait of a man lately in the pos- 
session of Sir John Millais, and by him at- 
tributed to Holbein, though many critics doubt 
the ascription, has just been hung in the 
gallery at Berlin, for which it was purchased at 
the Millais sale. 

Tue Prince d’Arenberg has been elected to 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the place of 
the Duc d’Aumale. 








MUSIC 


—s—— 


THE WEEK. 


THE END OF THE OPERA SEASON. 
THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF Music. 


Tue opera season of 1897 came to an 
end on Wednesday with a performance in 
German of ‘Lohengrin,’ in which, more 
particularly as no special prudence was now 
necessary in the husbanding of his resources, 
M. Jean de Reszké fairly let himself go, 
and gave a rendering of the music full of 





dramatic force and fire. A strong cast like- 
wise included his brother Edouard as King 
Henry and Madame Eames as Elsa. During 
the past season, without counting the 
opening concert and the State representa- 
tion in connexion with the Diamond 
Jubilee, there have been sixty-seven per- 
formances of eighteen operas by ten com- 
posers, two of them, namely Kienzl’s ‘ Der 
Evangelimann’ and M. d’Erlanger’s ‘ Inez 
Mendo,’ being absolutely new to this country. 
Despite, therefore, the distractions of the 
Jubilee and a certain amount of managerial 
anxiety caused by the illness of some of 
the principal singers, the first season of 
the Royal Opera Syndicate may fairly be 
considered an artistic success. With the 
financial side of the matter we, of course, 
have nothing to do, although it is obvious 
that, in the absence of a subvention, if we 
are to expect opera at all, the enterprise 
must be carried on upon a sound com- 
mercial basis. It therefore is satisfactory 
to learn that the past season has rendered 
a handsome profit. Furthermore, arrange- 
ments have been made by the Syndicate to 
carry on the opera season under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maurice Grau till 1901. 

A special feature of the past season has 
been the continued and apparently still 
growing popularity of the all-conquering 
Wagner. Large audiences have, as a matter 
of course, been attracted to those of his 
advanced works in which M. Jean de 
Reszké has played a leading part; but 
it is even still more satisfactory to note 
that the public favour has likewise been 
ungrudgingly bestowed upon such operas 
as ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
when the fashionable tenor was not a 
member of the cast. The sixty-seven re- 
presentations were made up as follows: 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Faust’ were performed 
seven times; ‘Roméo’ and ‘Tannhiuser’ 
six; ‘ Les Huguenots’ five; ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Aida,’ 
and ‘Siegfried’ four; ‘Manon,’ ‘ Die Wal- 
kiire,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Inez Mendo,’ 
and ‘ Die Meistersinger’ three times; ‘ Der 
Evangelimann,’ ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ 
‘Don Giovanni,’ and ‘ Figaro’ twice each ; 
and ‘La Traviata’ once. It will be observed 
that the Italian school, which at one time 
was supreme at Covent Garden, is for the 
moment under a cloud. The only works 
given in Italian this year were ‘ Figaro,’ 
‘Aida,’ and ‘La Traviata’; while, on the 
other hand, eight operas were performed in 
French and seven in German. Among the 
artists new to England Frau Sedlmair and 
Herr Dippel, of the Vienna Opera, M. 
Renaud, and M. Fugére were perhaps the 
most successful; while we have also heard 
for the first time at Covent Garden Madame 
Saville, Madame Pacary, MM. Scaramberg, 
Ceppi, Dupuyron, Journet, Noté, and others. 
The reappearance of those two admirable 
artists Herr Lieban and Frau Schumann- 
Heinck was also most welcome. Madame 
Calvé, after an arduous season, followed by 
a lengthy concert tour in the United States, 
was unable to fulfil her London engagement, 
and accordingly the services of Madame 
Melba were retained for three representa- 
tions instead. M. Alvarez appeared only 
seven times, three of them in the new opera 
‘Inez Mendo’; but M. Van Dyck sang 
thirteen, M. Jean de Reszké sixteen, and 
Madame Eames twenty-one times. 
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The students of the Royal College of Music, 
at their summer orchestral concert in their 
own hall on Friday evening last week, 
carried out a most ambitious programme 
admirably. The Fifth Symphony in x flat 
of the Russian composer Glouzounow was 
originally produced in London last January 
by Mr. Wood at Queen’s Hall. The work, 
particularly in its slow movement, grows 
upon acquaintance, and the performance 
under Prof. Villiers Stanford did very great 
credit to an orchestra of students. The 
programme, besides the ‘Oberon’ Overture 
and Grieg’s second ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
comprised a duet from ‘Otello,’ sung by 
Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Tom Thomas, 
and Dr. Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello Concerto 
in A minor, skilfully played by Mr. Robert 
Grimson. 








Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Vol. V. 
Translated by William Ashton Ellis. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—Mr. Ashton Ellis has entitled the 
fifth volume of his translations of Wagner’s 
writings ‘Actors and Singers’; but although 
this is useful to distinguish the volume from the 
others, and also is applicable inasmuch as a 
considerable portion of the matter is devoted 
to the art of the ‘‘ideal mime,” the book con- 
tains articles which probably will more widely 
recommend it to the majority of musicians— 
notably the treatises on Beethoven and his 
Ninth Symphony, and the history of what 
might aptly be termed the evolution of the 
Bayreuth playhouse. Wagner’s tribute to the 
genius of Beethoven has been made familiar 
to English readers by the translation of Mr. 
Edward Dannreuther ; but those who have read 
this will, none the less, prize the volume which 
contains Mr. Ashton Ellis’s version of an article 
that is one of the most remarkable criticisms 
ever penned by one great master on the works 
of another. No less interesting reading are 
Wagner’s suggestive remarks on ‘The Render- 
ing of the Choral Symphony,’ although the pro- 
posed improvements in the orchestration are 
calculated to arouse the ire of not a few lovers 
of Beethoven. There is much food for thought 
in the essays on the ‘ Destiny of Opera’ and on 
the ‘German Operatic Stage of To-day’; and 
Wagner's objections to the application of the 
term ‘‘music-drama” to his later dramatic 
works are somewhat curious reading, now that 
the title has been accepted as a convenient one 
for expressing a different conception of the music 
allied with dramatic action from that which pre- 
vailed in the long-established form of opera. 
The article on ‘ Actors and Singers’ may be 
read with advantage by all who take an interest, 
active or otherwise, in histrionic art. Since the 
essay was penned great progress has been made 
in the directions indicated by Wagner ; but the 
remarks on the importance of distinctness of 
articulation, and on actors addressing their col- 
leagues ratherthan the audience, are still salutary 
and necessary. A notable tribute is paid to the 
talent of Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient, ‘‘ by 
whose example,” Wagner writes, ‘‘I might 
illustrate my every view on noble mimicry.” 
Later on, referring to this celebrated artist, he 
says: ‘‘ All my knowledge of mimetic art (des 
mimischen Wesens)I owe to this grand woman ; 
and through that teaching can I point to truth- 
fulness as that art’s foundation.” The volume 
includes a thoughtful ‘Letter to an Actor,’ 
dated Bayreuth, November 9th, 1872 ; another 
epistle ‘‘to an Italian friend on the produc- 
tion of ‘Lohengrin’ at Bologna”; and one to 
Friedrich Nietzsche, which contains several 
interesting passages. Mr. Ashton Ellis has 


written an admirable and instructive preface 
and also furnished an excellent summary and 
an exhaustive index. The next volume, which is 
promised this year, will include Wagner’s essay 
on ‘ Religion and Art.’ 


CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Tue house is still shown at Parkgate, on the 
Dee, where Handel is said to have tried over 
the vocal parts of his ‘ Messiah’ with the 
choristers from Chester Cathedral ; and, if only 
for the sike of auld lang syne, it might have 
been supposed that from the present generation 
of Cestrian singers some better account might 
have been expected of ‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ than 
that given on Wednesday last week. Nor was it 
far otherwise with the music of Mendelssohn, for 
both the ‘Hymn of Praise’ on Thursday and 
‘Elijah’ on Friday developed several new read- 
ings, upon which none of those concerned can 
be congratulated. Possibly the prospect of the 
picnic at Eaton Hall, which immediately fol- 
lowed the ‘ Lobgesang,’ may have had some- 
thing to do with the hurry in which much 
of it was got through; but there could 
be no similar reason for the treatment of 
‘Elijah,’ for even if taken at its proper pace 
there would have been a good half hour in 
which to catch the special trains to all parts. 
On the other hand, it is pleasant to note the 
very excellent performance of Dvordk’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ on Thursday, and of Schubert's & flat 
Mass on Friday, both works receiving a worthy 
interpretation. With Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal ’ music 
it was not so well, and the whole savoured of 
roughness. Further, chances were lost, which 
might have been made much of, by retaining 
the various sections of the chorus in their 
ordinary seats, instead of placing them in the 
spacious triforium of the cathedral. Had the 
latter been made use of, Wagner's idea of 
the individual choirs, which sing in the music 
of ‘‘ The Love-Feast ” under the mighty dome of 
the Temple of the Grail, would have been amply 
realized. 

Two new compositions were produced on the 
third day of the festival, and these are entitled 
to special notice. Dr. J. C. Bridge’s cantata 
‘Resurgam’ contains much good writing, but 
its duration is brief, extending to only about 
twenty minutes, while its melodic ideas are so 
plentiful that anything like amplification of 
them at once becomes impossible. And as one 
result of this the work leaves at its close but 
little definite impression upon the mind. That 
Dr. J. C. Bridge can write better music has been 
before now placed in evidence. There is, however, 
one very fine chorus in the cantata, and a pleasing 
and symmetrical contralto solo, and these two 
numbers to a great extent atone for its weak 
points. Mr. Bantock’s overture ‘Saul’ is 
clearly mapped out on symphonic lines and 
leaves a distinct mark on one’s memory. The 
leading theme in c minor with its restless 
movement, the contrasting second subject in 
E flat major, the episode for organ solo in F, and 
the dance tune in G minor form four important 
factors in the homogeneity of the whole, and the 
working up of the material is clear as noonday, 
though decidedly ingenious and clever. The story 
told is that of the journey of King Saul to Gilgal, 
his coronation, the making of peace offerings, 
and the rejoicings of the people. There is 
naturally thus a strong indication of ‘‘ pro- 
gramme ” work, but the music never descends 
to the commonplace or vulgar, and even without 
the suggestions quoted from the book of Samuel 
the composition would be a distinctly worthy 
addition to the répertoire of legitimate abstract 
music. It was conducted by the composer. 

All the performances took place in the cathe- 
dral except that of Thursday night, when the 
unfortunately small area of the music-hall was 
utilized for a concert of secular character. Upon 
the festival as a whole Dr. J. C. Bridge and his 
coadjutors are to be congratulated. If the per- 
formances have not been faultless, they have at 
least been generally creditable, while some have 
risen to a high pitch of excellence. The pic- 
turesque, if somewhat sleepy city of Chester is, 
in fact, fortunate in the possession of the handful 


burning among the other festival centres of the 
W.T. A; 


land. 





MR. ALEXANDER THAYER. 
AttHouca Mr. Alexander Wheelock Thayer 
had nearly attained the ripe old age of eighty 
years, his death on the 1dth inst., announced 
from Trieste, where for upwards of thirty years 
he was United States Consul, will be regretted 
the more especially as he has left his monu. 
mental biography of Beethoven still unfinished, 
Mr. Thayer, who was a native of South Natick, 
near Boston, was as a young man assistant at 
the Cambridge (Mass.) University Library, when 
he resolved to write a biography of Beethoven, 
To this task he accordingly devoted nearly fifty 
years of his life. It was in 1849 that he first 
went to Germany in order to collect materials ; 
and although, owing to want of means, he was 
twice driven back to his own country, yet since 
1860, when he received a diplomatic appoint- 
ment at the American Embassy in Vienna, he 
had resided in Europe. At the outset he re- 
solved that his book should appear first in 
German, in order to afford an opportunity 
for corrections and additions before the work 
appeared in its original Engiish form. Dr. Otto 
Jahn, author of the ‘Life of Mozart,’ at one 
time contemplated a biography of Beethoven, 
but he placed at Thayer’s service the whole of 
his researches and preliminary work, while Dr. 
Hermann Deiters, the author of the biography of 
Johannes Brahms, translated Thayer’s ‘ Beet- 
hoven’ into German. Thayer derived much of 
his information from personal inquiries in 
Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere, and at first 
hand from Schindler, Wegeler, and other con- 
temporaries of Beethoven, and also in London 
from Cipriani Potter, George Hogarth, and 
Neate, so that the volumes contain a vast amount 
of matterunavailableelsewhere. The first volume, 
bringing Beethoven’s life down to 1796, was pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1866 ; the second volume, which 
deals with the master’s career down to 1806, was 
published in 1872; while the third volume, which 
closed with the year 1816, was issued in 1879. 
The fourth volume is understood to be nearly 
complete, but whether this would have finished 
the work is problematical. Mr. Thayer, who 
amongst other things catalogued the musical 
library of Lowell Mason, was a prolific con- 
tributor to the New York Tribune and other 
American papers, and likewise wrote a treatise 
upon ‘ The Hebrews and the Red Sea,’ besides 
nearly twenty articles—some short, others of 
fuller length—in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 








Wlusical Gossip. 

ALTHOUGH it is too early to forecast the 
operatic prospects of next season, it is under- 
stood that Dr. Saint-Saéus’s recent visit to this 
country was with a view to arrange for the pro- 
duction of one of his operas at Covent Garden 
in May. As ‘Samson et Dalila’ is out of the 
question, the choice may possibly fall upon 
‘Proserpine’ or ‘Ascanio.’ Madame Héglon, 
of the Paris Grand Opéra, will be specially 
engaged, and other parts have, we learn, been 
accepted by Madame Eames and M. Renaud. 
M. JEAN DE RESzKE leaves London at the end 
of this week for Mount Dore, and thence he 
goes to Bayreuth for the third cycle of ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,’ which, according to 
report, may also be attended by the Princess 
of Wales. Thence the popular tenor goes to 
his Polish home, and he has been commanded 
in October to sing at Warsaw before the Czar. 
In the winter he proceeds again to the United 
States, and he hopes to reappear in London 
next season. This, however, will greatly depend 
upon his health, and still more, as we learn from 
an ‘interview ” reported in the foreign papers, 
whether he accepts a suggestion to sing Tristan 
and Parsifal at Bayreuth. 

Tue Bayreuth Festival began last week with 








of citizens who triennially keep its artistic light 


‘Parsifal,’ with M. Van Dyck and Madame 
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Brema, and Herr Seidl as conductor. The first 
cycle of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ closed on 
Saturday last week. The second cycle will 
commence on Monday, and the third on 
August 14th. 

Tue foundation stone of the extension of the 
Guildhall School of Music was laid by Mr. 
Pearse Morrison, chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, on Wednesday last week, when a select 
choir and orchestra of students performed a 
short ode, written expressly for the occasion by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. The School at present 
has about 4,000 students; but the extension 
will provide thirty new class-rooms, so that the 
School, already by far the largest in the world, 
will accommodate nearly 7,000 pupils. A por- 
tion of the new building will be devoted to a 
concert-room holding 650 people, and likewise 
furnished with a fully equipped stage for the 
practice of opera. 

As the London Symphony Concerts have now 
finally been abandoned, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
will be able to carry out a long-cherished scheme 
of spending the winter inthe United States. They 
have arranged for a song recital tour, under the 
management of Mr. Wolfsohn, commencing on 
October 13th at Brooklyn and extending to San 
Francisco, where six recitals will be given, the 
party likewise visiting Canada. The tour will 
end in December, and until they return to 
London for the fashionable season Mr. Henschel 
will give singing lessons in Boston, while his 
wife will accept concert engagements in various 
parts of the United States. 

MapamrE CuristIne Nitsson is now visiting 
her native Sweden. She has not, of course, 
reappeared in public, but she sang Swedish 
national melodies to the Upsala University 
students who serenaded her. 

Tue final Sunday afternoon performance for 
the present of the string band of the Royal 
Artillery took place at the Albert Hall on 
Sunday last. Organ recitals will be given during 
the holiday months, and the Sunday concerts 
will be resumed in October, when also the 
Sunday afternoon symphony concerts under Mr. 
Randegger will recommence at Queen’s Hall. 

Tue Princess of Wales distributed the prizes 
to the successful students of the Royal Academy 
of Music at St. James’s Hall on Thursday in last 
week, Sir A. C. Mackenzie was able to announce 
that there were 504 students in the institution, 
which also has been endowed with two new 
scholarships and several new prizes. The Prince 
of Wales returned thanks for the Princess, 
stating that Her Royal Highness had always 
taken the greatest interest in everything con- 
nected with the science and art of music in all 
its branches. He reminded them that he was 
ina peculiar position, because he was also Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Music; but he 
nevertheless looked upon that institution as a 
sister of the Royal Academy, and felt sure that 
the competition between them would be merely 
friendly rivalry, for it was the desire and wish 
of both to merit the approbation of the country 
and to promote the art of music. 

Mr. Kruss, second violinist of the Joachim 
Quartet, also during the past season gave some 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on his own account. 
He will, we learn, lead the quartet at some of 
the earlier Monday Popular Concerts this winter. 

Tue Meyerbeer Prize of 5,000 marks has just 
been allotted to a young composer, Bernhard 
Kohler, of the Cologne Conservatorium. Meyer- 
beer stipulated in his will that the prize should 
be given to German students of exceptional 
talent under twenty-eight years of age, to enable 
them to study for six months in Italy, Paris, 
and three German cities—Vienna, Munich, and 
Dresden. Amongst the best known of the 
“Meyerbeer-Stipendiaten ” is Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck. 

Mr. Grorce Repway will add to his series 
of books for collectors a book on ‘Old Violins,’ 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
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Ibsen on his Merits. By Sir Edward R. 
Russell and Percy Cross Standing. (Chapman 
& Hall.)—Of the latest two disciples of Ibsen 
who have undertaken to preach his gospel 
before a sceptical and trivial age, Mr. Stand- 
ing is far the more fervent. Against the defence 
undertaken by Sir Edward Russell we have 
little to urge. The position assigned Ibsen is 
in this case scarcely higher than that we have 
ourselves recognized as his due. In his short 
essay, which is an expansion of a lecture de- 
livered before the Senate of University College, 
Liverpool, Sir Edward concedes that Ibsen is 
infantile and parochial, which are the worst 
faults the more judicious of his enemies have 
urged against him. When in a supplemental 
chapter on Ibsen’s latest play, ‘John Gabriel 
Borkman,’ Sir Edward declares that ‘‘ there are 
two passages which may fairly excite disgust,” 
we wonder his associate does not flatly refuse to 
walk through Coventry with him. Of one of 
these passages it is declared that it is an 
‘outrage on feeling” and ‘‘contrary to 
art because offensively departing from truth”; 
the second is decried as ‘‘terribly foul, 
and surely not less foolish.” No such half- 
hearted advocacy as Sir Edward exhibits is 
discoverable in Mr. Standing, whose praise 
of his hero is just a little irritating. We 
are exercised when we find applied to the 
temperament of the heroine of ‘A Doll’s 
House’ by Sir Edward the term ‘‘noble”— 
surely the very last to be used in connexion 
with that very charming, but undisciplined and 
passably mendacious creature. Mr. Standing 
passes, however, from rapture to rapture. 
Certain of the personages are ‘‘ gems of charac- 
terization.” In imitation of words used by 
Friedrich Nietzsche concerning Wagner, Mr. 
Standing asks, may it not be ‘“‘said of Ibsen 
that he has immeasurably increased the speaking- 
power of the drama”? Nowhere else in con- 
temporary literature, we are told, ‘‘is the very 
heart and core of parenthood probed with such 
earnestness, fearlessness, intensity, or extra- 
ordinary power as is the case in ‘ Little Eyolf,’ 
by our maligned Norwegian.” Of Borkman, 
again, Mr. Standing says, “If Brand be meet 
type of the Archangel, Borkman might almost 
as suitably sit for the portrait of the Archfiend. 
How typical is each!” We will not 
deal further with Mr. Standing’s worship. We 
find ourselves in accord with what Sir Edward 
says concerning more than one of Ibsen’s plays, 
notably ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ which we have always 
placed high in Ibsen’s work. Sir Edward has, 
however, seen but three of Ibsen’s dramas on 
the stage—‘A Doll’s House,’ ‘Hedda Gabler,’ 
and ‘Rosmersholm.’ Our own experience of 
Ibsen’s acted drama is considerably larger, but 
we are inclined to rank ‘A Doll’s House’ and 
‘Hedda Gabler’ higher than most others. 
These are, at least, more effective in presenta- 
tion than are ‘Ghosts’ and ‘ The Wild Duck.’ 
‘Peer Gynt’ moves in Sir Edward something 
like wrath. It needs a position of influence 
in the Ibsenite ranks to say unchallenged 
‘*there are absolutely inane _ colloquies, 
designed to bring out Peer Gynt’s self- 
sufticient, empty character, but sinking for the 
purpose to a very poor literary level. There 
is a coarse and frolicsome comparison of a 
philosopher to a tom-cat,” &c., and there are, 
besides, ‘‘a series of ill-conducted repetitions 
of a feeble spiritual conundrum,” and ‘‘a piece 
of curiously meaningless sentiment.” The best 
proof of vitality in Ibsen is furnished by his 
surviving, not the unreasonable and implacable 
hostility of the opponents of everything new, 
but the indiscreet ecstasies of thick-and-thin 
admirers and idolaters, among whom evidently 
Sir Edward Russell is not to be counted. 





In The Mouse-trap (Edinburgh, Douglas) Mr. 
W. D. Howells makes good-humoured fun of 
women who demand the suffrage. The little 
piece is in the form of a play. A young widow 
is rating the man to whom she is engaged for 
the views he has expressed on the great ques- 
tion. To change the subject he pretends to 
see a mouse. The lady instantly jumps on to 
a chair. Other ladies enter. All climb upon 
chairs, sofas, and tables, and all scream. At 
last all but the widow, with a concerted rush 
and scream, leave the room. A lovers’ quarrel 
and explanation bring down the curtain. 

The Theatrical World of 1896. By William 
Archer. (Scott.)—The successive volumes of 
Mr. Archer’s ‘Theatrical World’ render it 
unique in its class. The only works that can 
compare with it in English literature are Henry 
Morley’s ‘Journal of a Playgoer,’ Dutton 
Cook’s ‘Nights at the Play,’ and a series of 
‘Theatrical Notes’ reprinted from the Athe- 
neum, of which a first and apparently final 
volume appeared in 1893. The last named may, 
of course, be dismissed from the calculation. 
Prof. Morley dealt with a few performances 
only, omitting those of most importance and 
occupying himself at least as much with opera 
as drama; and Cook, though fairly ambitious in 
scheme, omitted so much that reference con- 
stantly ends in disappointment. Mr. Archer 
meanwhile, whose collected writings cover the 
last four years, practically omits nothing. 
Everything English produced on the stage 
comes within his ken. Personally we could 
wish matters were slightly different. What he has 
to say concerning musical farce is written with a 
speciesof constraint, and is lessinterestingas well 
as less valuable than the companion matter. His 
dramatic criticisms, meanwhile, have established 
his reputation, and while to most lovers of the 
stage a reperusal of his expressed opinions is a 
pleasure, to some few his book is becoming in- 
dispensable. Mr. Archer’s views are now familiar. 
Long known as the most stalwart upholder of 
the work of Ibsen, he joins in the condemna- 
tion of Scribe which distinguishes the latest 
school of French criticism. M. Sardou is also 
a pet aversion. For the anti-Hugo sentiment 
which is almost bound to follow we wait. 
Robertson is, of course, in disfavour, and West- 
land Marston is dismissed with contemptuous 
reference. Of modern work—that even which can 
least easily appeal to him—he is more tolerant, 
and it requires the assertive vulgarity of ‘The 
Sign of the Cross’ to rouse him to forcible 
utterance. He has much to say on the manner 
in which Shakspeare should be produced, and an 
open letter to Mr Tree upon the project of that 
manager—subsequently carried out—of mount- 
ing ‘King Henry IV.,’ is a part of the volume 
to which most readers will recur, connecting 
it with what is said in the introduction. Curious 
sidelights are thrown upon Mr. Archer’s intel- 
lectual growth, and it is with some astonish- 
ment we learn that he was never able to get 
through the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In defence 
of his views as to Shakspeare, he enters the 
lists against his whilom associate Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, whose ‘‘ machine-gun style of criticism” 
of the performance at the Haymarket of ‘ King 
Henry IV.’ is said to be ‘‘ only paralyzing” in 
effect, by the critic’s own showing ‘“ wildly 
overstated” and ‘‘ grossly inopportune.” This 
unexpected, albeit friendly arraignment of a 
fellow worker brings us again to Mr. Shaw’s 
introduction, which insists on ‘‘the need for 
an endowed theatre.” In Mr. Archer’s view a 
theatre of the kind is not only possible, but 
desirable and necessary, and some pains are 
taken to show the plans on which it should be 
constructed and the functions to be assigned to 
it. What he regards as the new factor is that the 
English drama ‘‘ has outgrown the great public, 
and must, on pain of dwindling away for lack 
of sustenance, find a medium through which it 
can appeal to a lesser, but still very considerable 
public, which is ready and eager to respond to 
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the appeal.” The blight which during the 
past (and so far during the present) year has 
fallen on the higher drama he does not regard 
as specially ominous. So long, however, as a 
general public is to be pleased the art offered 
to it must necessarily be mediocre. He would 
have, accordingly, a handsome theatresufticiently 
endowed to despise long runs and to provide 
for the intellectual few a literary, dramatic, 
and artistic entertainment. This is not the 
place in which to discuss the feasibility of 
such a scheme. Mr. Archer is not the first 
by very many years to advocate a theatre 
of the kind, nor is the present his first 
effort in this direction. His dreams, to use 
his own words concerning his forecasts, ‘‘ smack 
of the fairy tale,” and much further advocacy 
will be needed before the smallest step in the 
direction at which he points will be taken. 
The indices are once more a commendable 
feature in the volume, to which also Mr. Henry 
George Hibbert contributes a synopsis of play- 
bills of the year. 


Acteurs et Actrices d’Autrefois. Par Arthur 
Pougin. (Paris, Juven & Cie.)—M. Pougin’s 
work is disappointing, telling the student 
nothing he does not know. So little is said 
concerning early actors in proportion to those 
of to-day, that a more satisfactory title would 
almost have been ‘ Acteurs et Actrices d’Aujour- 
dhui.’ Practically, the point at which the 
record begins coincides with that in England 
of the Restoration, Raymond Poisson, the first 
actor concerning whom M. Pougin has anything 
to tell us, having joined the company of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne in 1653, and Dominique 
(Biancolelli), who follows, having been brought 
to Paris by Mazarin in 1657. Of the former 
M. Pougin speaks as the creator of the réle of 
Crispin. This is assuming too much. Poisson 
invented the black costume of Crispin in which 
he was painted by (Caspar) Netscher, whose 
portrait is reproduced, and was succeeded 
in the character by his son Paul and _ his 
grandson Francois. That he created the 
part is mere conjecture. Dominique was 
the great Arlequin, from whose traditions 
probably our own Rich (Lun) derived his 
conception of the part, in which, however, 
he seems to have gone beyond his original. 
Concerning other actors on the seventeenth cen- 
tury stage M. Pougin has very little to say, 
and the descriptions of the establishment of 
the Comédie Francaise, the Comédie Italienne, 
the Opéra, and the Opéra Comique occupy less 
space than any one of those institutions might 
exact. What interest M. Pougin’s work pos- 
sesses is almost confined to the illustrations, 
which reproduce many portraits, from those of 
the actors mentioned to those of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt and Madame Réjane-Porel. A few 
views of theatres, a caricature or two, a repre- 
sentation of the Comédie Frangaise crowning 
the bust of Voltaire, and other designs are also 
given. The notion of the task he has in- 
differently executed was suggested tothe author 
by recent exhibitions, including the Exposition 
Théatrale et Musicale at the Palais de 
l'Industrie. We wish the scheme had been 
more ambitious. Innumerable as are the works 
on the French stage from the days of Loret, 
author of the ‘Muze Historique,’ to our own 
times, we possess no work such as the first 
glimpse of M. Pougin’s volume led us to expect. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


In his speech at the conclusion of the Lyceum 
season Sir Henry Irving announced that he 
would reopen in December, and promised new 
plays by his son Mr. Lawrence Irving (on the 
subject of Peter the Great of Russia) and by 
Messrs. H. D. Traill and R. S. Hichens. 
He spoke of the} complaints that have been 
made against the Lyceum management as 
hardened and reactionary. This, if not intended 











as humour, shows super-sensitiveness, since 
such complaints have never spread beyond the 
narrowest circle. Under existing theatrical 
conditions it would be more than cruel to 
blame a manager for seizing on a success 
wherever he can catch it. 

Tuat Mr. Forbes Robertson would be the occu- 
pant of the Lyceum during Sir Henry’s absence, 
which also was announced, had leaked out before. 
Mr. Robertson has been long urged to appear as 
Hamlet, and it will be good news to the majority 
of playgoers that in that character his opening 
experiment will be made. 

Amone the company engaged for Drury Lane 
in addition to those already mentioned are Mrs. 
John Wood, Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Pattie Brown, 
and Mr. Henry Neville. The play will present, 
among other scenes, a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change, the Jubilee ball at Devonshire House, 
and a Thames lock with its Sunday crowd. 

THE autumn season at Her Majesty’s will 
begin with ‘The Silver Key,’ which is still 
running, and a shortened form of ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew.’ The latter will, we suppose, be 
based on Garrick’s ‘Catharine and Petruchio.’ 
Mr. Tree will play Petruchio. A production of 
‘ Julius Csesar’ and a revival of ‘Hamlet,’ with 
Mrs. Tree as Ophelia, are promised. 

On August 5th the ‘Secret Service’ company 
will sail for America, and their places at the 
Adelphi will be filled by a set of English 
interpreters. 

A LARGE audience flocked to Her Majesty’s 
on the afternoon of Saturday last to witness 
the farewell of Madame Bernhardt, but were 
disappointed of the valedictory speech which 
they had hoped to hear. 

Some doubt has been cast upon the more than 
half-promised appearance at the Shaftesbury of 
Mrs. Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


In consequence of the transference to the 
Adelphi of the American drama of ‘Secret 
Service,’ room has been made at the Comedy 
for the revival of ‘Saucy Sally,’ Mr. Burnand’s 
rendering of ‘ La Flamboyante.’ 
first seen at the same house on March 10th, 
Mr. Hawtrey repeats his performance of Herbert 
Jocelyn, one of the best of his comic creations. 
Miss Lottie Venne replaces Miss Maud Abbott 
as Cecile; and Mr. Frederick Thorne, Mr. 
Ernest Hendrie as Jack Buncombe. 

‘A Lasour oF Love,’ a one-act play by Mr. 
Horace W. C. Newte, constitutes the lever de 
rideau at the Comedy. It is a fairly pretty 
and pathetic story of a supposed episode in the 
Indian Mutiny, and would, but for some super- 
fluous and conventional comic scenes, be entitled 
to a measure of consideration. Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart and Miss Maud Abbott played the prin- 
cipal parts with earnestness and effect. 

MapamMe BERNHARDT has announced her in- 
tention to reopen the Renaissance Theatre in 
September with an adaptation by M. Pierre 
Decourcelle of the ‘Secret Service’ of Mr. 
Gillette. 

Tue Lyric will be opened on August 14th 
with a revival of ‘The Sign of the Cross.’ A 
resuscitation of ‘The Silver King’ will follow. 

Mr. ALEXANDER has acquired the English 
rights of ‘ Lorenzaccio’ as amended, and is 
credited with the intention of himself playing 
the hero—a rather hazardous experiment. He 
has also a play by Mr. Louis Parker on the 
South Sea Bubble, the title of which is 
‘Change Alley.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. D.—W. H.—A. C.—M. A. R. T. 
—received. 
A. S. H.—Received, but too technical for us. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


POPULAR ROYALTY, 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants, 
Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘* Mr. Beavan’s handsome and profusely illustrated volume 
is a loyal and courtly tribute to the admirable qualities ang 
shining merits of our gracious Queen, and of the Principal 
members, dead as well as living, of the British et Family,” 

Daily Telegraph, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 
the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus. 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

‘Very interesting reminiscences.”— Times. 

“Sir John Briggs’s admirable work...... The book is perhaps 
the most valuable of recent contributions to the subject, 
and deserves to find a place in every library in the Empire,” 

British Review, 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘ The Infiu- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘* Must henceforth become one of the greatest of nava} 
classics...... By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”—Zimes. 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Lu. THOMAS, MA. F.R.G.S. With a Special 
Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“** Journeys among the Gentle Japs’ is avowedly a book 
of first impressions. It is written by a tourist who possesses 
more than ordinary descriptive power. Mr. Thomas writes 
with judgment and self-restraint, and is neither too lavish 
with praise or with cepsure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, 


the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. D.C.L, 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &, 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with New Preface, a Map, and 150 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in_ 1897: 


being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Year, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D. Witha 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS 


and STATESMEN, 1244-1897. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, formerly a Member of the House of Re 
presentatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. 
With 50 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASSARENES. 


SIX SHILLINGS. 
“ Extremely eee: ==. James’s Gazette. 
“ Clever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘*Excellent.”—Punch. 
“ Brilliant, if daring.”—Scotsman. 
** Incomparably her best.”— National Observer. 
‘*Extremely interesting. A brilliant picture of a con- 
temporary mania.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
‘* A very rousing narrative.”— Daily Chronicle. , 
* Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, 
and puzzling......Deserves grateful recognition by lovers of 
tales well told.”— World. 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
“The story is one of strong psychological interest.”—W orld, 
** The development of events is extremely interesting. 

Y. ma: 





























NOW READY, price 1s. 
SPECIAL FICTION NUMBER 


UGUST ISSUE) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
RAILWAY STORY, entitled “007.” 
London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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and who has made that recollection the foundation of this charming edition.”—Saturday 


speedily exhausted.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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DOWNEY & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
“ Here ts a new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure to read and handle....The printing and get-up are superb.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


THE NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, Luke Fildes, R.A., &c., and with New Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
FULL PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
“Since there ave to be Jubilees of sixty years we cannot too heartily thank the thougbtful person who remembered that the publication of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ was begun in 1837, 


eview. 
“If good paper, clear print, excellent binding, and last, but not least, Phiz’s inimitable illustrations count for anything, the latest edition of the novels of Charles Lever will be 





DOWNEY’S SIXP 


BASIL. Wilkie Collins.—The O'DONOGHUE. 


ENNY LIBRARY. 


THE BEST NOVELS BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Printed in a New and Readable Type on a Laid Paper, crown 8vo. size. 


The following Volumes are now ready :—ESMOND. W. M. Thackeray.—OLIVER TWIST. Charles Dickens.—The ANTIQUARY. Sir Walter Scott.— 
Charles Lever.—FRANKENSTEIN. 
EPICUREAN. Thomas Moore.—JANE EYRE. Charlotte Bronté.—CONTARINI FLEMING. B. Disraeli. 


** Other Volumes to follow in quick succession. 


Mrs. Shelley—MIDSHIPMAN EASY. Capt. Marryat,—The 





The MEMOIRS of LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By THOMAS MOORE. Edited, and with many Supplementary Particulars, by 
MARTIN MACDERMOTT. 6s. 

“A wonderful book.” —Lloyd’s. 

“ One of the most fascinating biographies of the century.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A DOCTOR'S IDLE HOURS. 6s. 


“The author has an easy, philosophic, observant style. He gossips mildly and sociably 
on life in general, and drops here and there little pearls of experience and special know- 
ledge "—Leeds Mercury. 


MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


MY THEATRICAL and MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. with 7 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

“T hear everybody is buying the book.”—ZJllustrated London News. 

“ A veritable mine of auecdote.”—Newcastle Leader. 

“One of the most diverting and readable autobiographies of recent years.” — World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET.’ 


Th WAY THEY SHOULD GO: Hints to Young 
Parents. By J. EH. PANTON. 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Panton as cleverly teaches young parents how to bring up their children as she 

has in a former work taught yours couples how to furnish and order a house ‘ From Kitchen 

to Garret.’”—Lady's Pictorial. 


FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Each Volume in crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with a Frontispiece, 5s. 
The MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON, 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUND KEAN. 

ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. 

COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the First Georges. 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the Last Georges. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. With Pictures of the Period in which she Lived. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
~— and BALLADS of YOUNG IRELAND. Edited 


¥ _ MACDERMOTT. Fcap. 8vo. with Portraits and Biographical Sketches, 
s. 6d. 














(Jn the press. 





“This beautiful volume is the most complete collection that has ever appeared of the 
poetry that gushed so copiously out of the heart of Ireland.”—/rish Monthly. 


The POEMS of JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
rte eg hag lige oe by ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. Fcap. 8vo. with a 


“Publishers, printers, and editor are all to be thanked for this well-timed, well-printed, 
and well-edited little book.” —Academy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


os 


TWO SINNERS. By Lily Thicknesse. 6s. 


“‘ A strong and extremely well-written story, abounding in clever and convincing cha- 
racterizations.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? By Mrs. Riddell. 6s. 


““ We welcome without fear or faveur a story which is worthy of the author of ‘ George 
Geith.’ "— World, 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. By FitzGerald Molloy. 6s. 


‘* A story of intense interest.” —Lloyd’s, 


LOVE in OLD CLOATHES. By H. C. Bunner. 
trated. 5s. 
** Graceful humour from which the pathetic is never absent.”—Scotsman. 


A ROGUE'S CONSCIENCE. By David Christie Murray. 
3s. 6d. 


Tllus- 


“The pace and swing do not flag from start to finish.”—Daily News. 


DINAH FLEET. By John Hill and G. F. Bacon. 6s. 


‘There are nearly a dozen characters, and not one of them ever says a dull or stupid 
thing. Their dialogue is all as smart as smart can be...... The book is very lively reading.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


The DUNTHORPES of WESTLEIGH. By Christian 
LYS. 6s. 


“‘ Even a jaded reviewer found ‘The Dunthorpes’ kept him awake until long after mid- 
night.”—New Saturday. 


A BIT of a FOOL. By Sir Robert Peel. Second Edition. 


“A delightful volume...... ‘ A Bit of a Fool,’ indeed, though it wears the form of a novel, 
may safely be said, from the moralist’s point of view, to have no equal in literature more 
recent than ‘ The Confessions of St. Augustine.’ ”—British Review. 





price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S New Novel—ANOTHER’S BURDEN—will be ready next month, in One Volume, 











- New Volume of Humorous Irish Talee—TWAS in DROLL DONEGAL—by the Author of ‘The 
Leadin’ Road to Donegal,’ &c., is published This Day, price One Shilling. pA ot 

WR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S New Story—An AMAZING JUDGMENT—will be ready in 
August, in One Volume, price One Shilling. 





A New Volume of Stories of Gibraltar—TALES of the ROCK—by MARY ANDERSON, Author of 


‘ Othello’s Occupation,’ will be ready next week, in One Volume, with Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





Volume, price Six Shillings. 


A Story of Mining on the Pacific Slope—The GOLDEN CROCODILE—will be ready shortly, in One 








DOWNEY & CO., Limirep, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 


FROM 1880 to 1897. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
= gad WALTKK BESANT. Medium 8vo. 6d. ; 


WAR and a WHEEL: the Greco- 
Turkish War as seen from a Bicycle. By WILFRED 
POLLOCK. Withba Map. Crown 8vo. Is. 


“GOD SAVE the QUEEN!” a Tale 


of ’37. By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘The Prince 
of Balkistan,’ &c. Crown 8vo. picture cover, ls. 


RECEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir 


WALTER BESANT. 


NULMA: an Anglo-Australian 


Romance. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


CARLTON PRIORS. By John 


STAFFORD. 


HIS DEAD PAST. By C.J. Wills. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, 


Crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. With Life, Portrait, 
and Illustrations. 

MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. With 197 Illus- 
trations. 

The INNOCENTS ABROAD. With 234 Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT; and The INNOCENTS at HOME. With 
200 Illustrations. 

The — of TOM SAWYER. With 111 Illus- 
trations. 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photogravure Portrait. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 

The PRINCE and the PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 

The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 

LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With 312 Illustrations. 

















The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 
174 Illustrations. 

The GILDED AGE. With 212 Illustrations. 

A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. With 


220 Illustrations. 
The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations. 
The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
— WILSON. Witb Portrait and 6 Illustra- 
ions. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 


BLIND FATE. By Mrs. Alexander. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen. 
*BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE, By Sir Walter 


Besant. 
RACHEL DENE. By Robert Buchanan, 
The CHARLATAN. By Robert Buchanan and Henry 


Murray. 
*TWO MASTERS. By B. M. Croker. 
*MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. 
*The MYSTERY of JAMAICA TERRACE. 


Donovan. 
The WHITE VIRGIN. By George Manville Fenn. 
*The THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
*An UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
*LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
MADAME SANS-GENE. By Edmond Lepelletier. 
MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Christie Murray. 
SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russell. 
*The PHANTOM DEATH. By W. Clark Russell. 
*The GOOD SHIP ‘“‘MOHOCK.” By W. Clark Russell. 
IN the FACE of the WORLD. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
*DAGONET ABROAD. By George R. Sims. 
The PLUNGER. By Hawley Smart. 
BEATRICE and BENEDICK. By Hawley Smart. 
The PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By Allen Upward. 


*,* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. Gd. 
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THE TWO THOUSANDTH NUMBER IS NOW READY. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents for AUGUST:—BLACK 
WILL. By Sir George Dougias, Bart.—POETS’ and 
ROMANCISTS’ TRIBUTES to WORTHIES. By Alfred 
Bailey, M.A.—A GENEVAN FIFTH of NOVEMBER. 
By Mrs. Bartle Teeling.—-NATURE in a SCOTS INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. By Rev. J. H. Crawford, M.A.— 
MINOR EPISODES of the CIVIL WAR. By Compton 
Reade.—The TEACHKR as PROVIDENCE. By Foster 
Watson, M.A.—DUCK-SHOOTING on the BLACK- 
WATER. By Neville Payn.—The GREAT PESTI- 
LENCE: a Neglected Turning Point in English History. 
oe, Rev. Arthur Dimock, B.A—The SWALE and its 
ATERFALLS. By Harwood Brierley.—ST. CRISPIN 
and his SUCCESSORS. By Edwin Wellington Kidd, 
B.A.—PIERROT. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 





Just published, 64 pp. demy Svo. in paper covers, 1s. 


‘THE ORIGIN of the CELESTIAL LAWS and 
MOTIONS. 


By G. T. CARRUTHERS, M.A. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, The Whitefriars Press, Tonbridge. 


NOtEs and QUERIES, (EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—J. F. Neville— Morland’s ‘ Laundry Maid’—the Last Supper 
—‘ Down on the nail’’—‘The Thames in 1537— Nursery Lore— 
Bishops’ Signatures—The Bocase Stone—Letter of Count d'Orsay— 
Philip of Macedon—Banquet at Oxford—An Indulgence—O'Connor— 

Sign—“ Quh 

QUERIES :—“ Havelock "—William IV.—Webb—E. Le Fournier—T 
Walker—‘ La Romance des ‘Trois Oranges '"—Child Family—‘ Life of 
Mr. Cleveland’—New South Wales hibliography—Luther, Irish 
Surname—Green’s ‘Guide to the Lakes '—Superstition—Methven 
Pedigree—Questions on Kubric—Helm—Ennis: St. Denis—Sanctu- 
ary Lists—‘ Summer Day in Surrev ’—“' Harpe pece "—I)lustration— 
Anonymous Book—New Testament Iivisions—B. Franklin—Ancient 
Cornish Lar guage—Canonization—Zodiac ic Scotland and Ireland. 


REPLIES :—Nine Men's Morris—Gillman Family—Prefix ‘‘Ken”— 
Survivors of First Victorian Parliament—Hampton Court Guides— 
“ Hansard”: ‘‘ Hanse "—Early Headstones - King Lear—‘: Twopenny 
Damn "—Wildrake-39th Foot—‘‘ Angel of Asia’’—‘ Barghest’’— 
Stained Glass—Champion of Engiand—‘‘ Aceldama ’—“ Glaizer ”: 
“Venetians’’—Scrool at Parson's Green— Penny Hedge—Holy 
Thursday Superstition—Hare and Easter Eggs—Statue of Duke of 


Kent—Layman—‘ Beppo’—Criminal Family—* Dog Latin’’—Holly | 


—‘John Trot ’’—Passage in Lamb— 


Meadows—Elizabeth Gonza, 
usbands—Population—Comptroller of 


Life of Jowett—“ Buck ’’"—J. 

the Pipe—Parallel Passages— Marriage Custom—‘‘ Warta”—Burning 

Christmas Decorations—F. Legge—Addition to National Anthem— 

“ Altar Gates "—"' Dick’s Hatband '’—“‘ Moral”"—Koman Arithmetic 

—H. Cornish—Peliing Bridge—Cakes—Peninsula Medal—H. J. H. 
Martin—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Ordish’s ‘Shakespeare's London ’—Phillimore’s 
‘Gloucester Parish Registers,’ Vol. I.—‘ Inscription in the Church 
and Churchyard, High Halden '"—Magazines and Keviews. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d ; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


(TBACHERS' SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN B.A., F.R.AS. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the O!d and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 





Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 2 I N NE F Oo R D’S 


Kerry—Black Hole of Ualcutta—Letters of Wordsworth—Living | 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enabj 
this exeellent introduction to the facts of astronumy to be brought = 
te.” —Guardian. wc 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, §. w, 


\HE SWAN FOUNTAIN pgy. 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 168, 6d., and 25s. each, post free, 
Not until you write with a ‘“‘SWAN”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. ‘The most prolific writers of to- 
day | saglngs it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 


By W. T. LYNN, 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 

Compl 1 sent post free on application to 

MABIE, TODD & BARD. 93, Cheapside, B.C ;, 954, Kegent-stret, W 

R. hy tf t = } t ” ” 
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A¥LEEN'S SOLID LEATHER} 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free, 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
Press COCOA, 
'.HE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPs's COCOA. 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 


Press COCOA. 


W M, 


COFFE E- 
8 U GA R— 
TEA, 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C, 











& GE QO. LAW, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA‘! 4 GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest ‘a for Delicate 
ildren, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA 


‘onstitutions, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce that they| 
have just published HANNIBAL, Soldier, 
Statesman, Patriot, and the Crisis of the 
Struggle between Carthage and Rome, by 
WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s., being the Twenty-first Volume in the 
“‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series, of which an 
Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on receipt of 


a postcard. 


24, BEDFORD-STREET, W.C, 





oT 4: &. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 
With the Index, price 10s. 6d, IS NOW READY, 
*.* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 3d. 


1897, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, EC, 
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int of view....In a final chapter he discusses with know- 


CERTAIN GENERAL DISEASES, DISEASES 
t 


MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D. L.H.D. 


THREE 


the dash and something of the 
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ctf MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. | MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
—<——— ———— 
nableg . 
ght up ° ° With Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
Messrs) METHUEN will publish| witH the TURKISH ARMY in 
W. THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the 
Ex} newt week a Romance of Adven- | fins tnnirel s nice :tousy Weer a oon trom ihe 
. Turkish { iew... 
: ture, entitled . BY STROKE ledge a lucidity various questions of strategy, tactics, and organiza- 
. ’ : Vol. III. now ready. 
of SWORD, by ANDREW) 4 yew systEM of MEDICINE. B 
BALFOUR, with Illustrations | S543 318° Biot 9 tHowas cutrton aluovty 
b ] A. . tS. 
e Vol. If. Containi 
s by W. Cubit t Cooke. Cr. 8vo. 6s. | the STOMACH and BOWELS. Svo. 25s, net. 
et, W., Vol. III. and Part XI. now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
thea LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
ER > THE STORY OF A GREAT STRIKE. B Professor WILLIAM 
llustrated. 
The MUTABLE MANY. By Robert ia 20 Pats at 4s. net gach, or ie 4 Volumes ot te. pet each. Supplied 
aa on’ " : I. i XK. 
BARR, Author of ‘In the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘ A Woman Bubecriptions jeatthniaah 9 Hookseller) will ae at any time, 
Intervenes,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. and the Volumes or Parts delivered at such intervals as may be con- 
“This is very much the best novel that Mr. Barr has yet | Y@mlent to the Subscriber. 
: given us.”—Daily Chronicle. ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume 
Crown 8yo. cloth eer eg paper, 6d. ; “ Peacock ” Edition, 
eee gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 
The SORROWS of SATAN. By| The PIRATE and The 
irty-si i CUTTERS. by Captain MARRYAT. Wi i Edmund 
a CORBLLI. Thirty sixth Edition. Large crown J. Sullivan, and ca neodndaon by DAVID WANNAY. 9 ieee 
Miss Corelli’s most famous book is now issued uniform 
with her other novels in the Library Edition. FOUR NO —— bt 2 wie el READING. 
Ti 1 's cen. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 
The PLATTNER STORY. By H. G. Seventh Thousand. 
WELLS. Crown 8vo. és. MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
a “Weird and mysterious, and one after the other they ATHEN ZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It 
W seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.” —Scotsman. — po A Frank "Smedian with hak tek womans of ae 
Fe ‘ * ~ ee ee — tHeel ca penne abandon of Lever....His last volume is one of his best. 
a lon ’ " 
pleasure > = simplest reader and to the most fastidious BY F. proven berg ORD. 
critic.” —Academy. aa ; 
A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 
The WHI T E H E C A T 0 M B By wer NEWS.—‘‘ We cannot but admire this poignant and beautiful 
” story.” 
w. C. SCULLY, Author of ‘ Kaffir Stories.’ Crown NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
. 8v0. 6s. TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 
“Impressively dramatic.”—Daily Mail. SPECTATOR.—‘ Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of 
“Weird, savage, mournful, yet full of tenderness—written | ™dern Italian manners. 
—_ with forceful sympathy.”— Glasgow Herald. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 
SIA “Nearly all are well worth reading.” —Athenaum. Fourth Thousand. 
THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. The PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 
WITH the GREEKS in THESS A I yy. DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is light, sparkling, and very well told.” 
By W. KINNAIRD ROSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
31 A.B this book contains 23 Illustrations by Mr. W.T. Maud EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
—— f and several Maps and Plans. Globe 8yo. 5s. each. 
.C, The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
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“Mr. Rose’s description of the flight from Larissa will go 
down to history.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By 


Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With 220 Illustrations 
and 6 Maps. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 
A Complete Survey of British Central Africa, its History, 
Geography, Ethnology, Languages, Fauna, Flora, Scenery, 
Ce 


“A fascinating book written with equal skill and charm— 
the work at once of a literary artist and of a man of action, 
who is singularly wise, brave, and experienced.” 

Westminster Grzette. 

“Admirably thorough and beautifully illustrated.”—-Glode. 

“This book takes front rank as a standard work by the one 
man competent to write it.”— Daily Chronicle. 

. “A solidly valuable and absorbing book; a marvel of 
variety and sound knowledge, arranged with remarkable 
skill.”"—Daily Mai’, 


The NORTH-WESTERN PRO- 


VINCES of INDIA: their Ethnology and Administra- 
tion. By W. CROOKE. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Crooke’s book cannot be too widely read. It will 

correct some current and harmful misconceptions as to 
British rule, by showing what the people are in these pro- 
vinees and how they are ruled.”— Yorkshire Post. 
__ ‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most 
important provinces of the Empire. In seven chapters Mr. 
Crooke deals successively with the land in its physical 
aspect, the province under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, 
the ‘mahloosord under British rule, the ethnology and sociology 
of the province, the religious and social life of the people, 
the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. The illustrations are good and well 
selected, and the map is excellent.”—Manchsster Guardian. 


OXFORD and its COLLEGES. By 
J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

This is a Guide—chiefly historical —to the Colleges of 

Oxford. It contains numerous Full-Page Illustrations. 

“A pretty littlevolume. The illustrations are very good.” 
i A pretty, readable, and useful book.” —Globve, ames, 
Just such a volume as a visitor wishes for.”—Scotsman. 


Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE land BOOK 
GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex-street, W.C. 
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WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. Vol. VIII. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In2 vols. With Maps. 





Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


THEORY of ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. Ry CHARLES EMERSON CURRY, Ph.D. Witha 
Preface by LUDWIG BOLTZMANN, Ph.D. D.C.L. (Oxon.), Pro- 
fessor of Theoretical Physics in the University at Vienna. 

Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES on the LAW of 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY at HOME and ABROAD. By AUGUS- 
TINE BIRRELL, M_P.. one of Her Majesty's Counsel and Quain 
Professor of Law at University College, London 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The ELEMENTARY PART of a 


TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. 
Being Part I. of a Treatise on the whole subject. With numerous 
reese} i By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, Se D. LL.D. FBS, &e. 
8vo. lds, 


AUGUST NUMBER, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1, IN MEMORIAM: MARGARET OLIPHANT. By the Rev. J. H. 
Skrine 


ON a FAMINE-CAMP in BURMAH. By H. Fielding. 

The GUARDS UNDER QUEEN ANNE. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
A VILLAGE SOVEREIGN. 

The PATRIOTIC HISTORIANS of SCOTLAND. By V. V. Branford. 
A NINE DAYS’ KING. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The SENTIMENT of CHIVALRY ; Burke and Scott. By T. E. Kebbel. 
A CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. Fraser. Chapters 12-14. 


PERO aewy 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
LONDON at PLAY, on MARGATE’S SANDS. Ry Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 
A JOURNEY in THESSALY. By T. D. Goodell. 
The ARGONAUTS. By W. P. Foster. 





AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
“PETER SPOTS,” FIREMAN. By C. T. Hill. 
MY MUSICAL MOUSE. By A. B. Paine. 
SOME COMMON BEES and HOW THEY LIVE. By A. H. Verrill. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LruiTEp, London, 








A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Twenty-five Thousand Copies have 
already been sold in America. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 





The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ We trust that there are few who 
read it who will fail to regard its perusal as one of the new 
pleasures of their lives......One of those rare stories which 
make a direct appeal alike to the taste and the feelings of 
most men and women, and which afford a gratification that 
is far greater than that of mere critical approval. It is, in 
plain English, a beautiful book—beautiful in language and 
in sentiment, in design and in execution. Its chief merit lies 
in the fact that Mr. Allen has grasped the true spirit of his- 
torical romance, and has shown how fully he understands 
both the links which unite, and the time-spaces which 
divide, the different generations of man.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘‘ Mr. Allen’s narrative skill is 
but one of the many qualities of a ripe, vigorous, and sym- 
pathetic nature. ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achieve- 
ment,” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘‘ Mr. James Lane 
Allen is a writer who cannot well put pen to paper without 
revealing how finely sensitive he is to beauty.” 

The BOOKMAN says :—‘‘The main interest is not the 
revival of old times, but a love-story which might be of 
to-day or any day—a story which reminds one very pleasantly 
of Harry Esmond and Lady Castlewood.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Allen’s 
power of character drawing invests the old, old story with 
renewed and absorbing interest...... The fascination of the 
story lies in great part in Mr. Allen’s graceful and vivid 
style. His beautiful vignettes of forest scenery and the real 
thoughtfulness of his dialogue raise his story out of the 
ruck of the commonplace.” 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY says :—“ We think he will 
be a novelist, perhaps even a great novelist, one of the few 
who hold large powers of divers sort in solution to be pre- 
cipitated in some new unexpected form.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_>——_ 
THE SPANISH ARMADA IN IRELAND. 
NOW READY, price 2s. net, with Map and I\lustrations. 


CAPTAIN CUELLAR’S AD- 


VENTURES in CONNACHT and ULSTER ap. 1588. 
A Picture of the Times, drawn from Contemporary 
Sources. By HUGH ALLINGHAM, M.R.I.A., Member 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ireland), Author of 
‘Ballyshannon : its History and Antiquities,’ &c. With 
an Introduction and Complete Translation of Captain 
Cuellar’s Narrative of the Spanish Armada, and_ his 
—= in Ireland, by ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A, 
-R.LA., &. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


DIARY of a TOUR THROUGH 


GREAT BRITAIN in 1795. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
MACRITCHIE, Minister of the Parish of Clunie, Perth- 
shire. With an Intr.duction and Notes by DAVID 
MACRITCHIE, Author of ‘The Testimony of Tradi- 

tion,’ &c. 
“The volume gives a pleasant picture of touring a ceatury ago. 
Throughout its pages there are many delightful passages and touches.” 

aily Free Press. 


In large demy 8vo. appropriately bound in art linen boards, 
price 6s. 


GEORGE MORLAND’S PIC- 


TURES. Their Present Possessors, with Details of the 
Collections. By RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E. 
F.S.A.Scot., Author of ‘George Morland, Painter, 
1763-1804.’ 
“ Allinterested in the charming art of George Morland can now learn, 
by means of this publication, where the best examples of his art are to 
be found.” —Glasgow Evening News. 





In crown 8vo. tastefully printed, and bound in parchment, 
price 5s. 


GLEANINGS from IBSEN 


(The BEST and CHOICEST in IBSEN). Selected and 
Edited, by permission, by EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL 
and PERCY CROSS STANDING. With a Preface on 
Ibsenism. 
“Those who admire Ibsen will find a pleasure in seeing his best a 
ings collected here, and those who do not will find some valuable 
expression in its pages.”’—Daily Free Press. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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N OVE LS FO R be O L] DAY R EA DI N G , COMPLETION OF ‘SOCIAL ENGLAND’ IN SIX VOLUMEs, 
NOTICE.—The First Large Edition of MY LORD SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


DUKE, by E. W. HORNUNG, having been Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. vo 
exhausted, a SECOND EDITION has been 
Vol. VI.—From the Battle of Waterloo to the Pp? 


. d, and t. on sale, price 6s. 
PrOPares, ANG vs NOW On sate, Price General Election of 1885. 


eee NOW READY, price 18s. Also supplied in Sets, half-moroceo, | CC 


























ROGUES of the FIERY CROSS. By S. Walkey, eee yen Me 
Author of ‘ In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure.’ m0 
- “ We take leave of this work with the distinct impression that 1. 
FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW — there is no other which yields us such a comprehensive and truthful — 
NOTICE—A STORY-TELLER’S PAC K, by survey of the manysided activities of English life."—Dazly Chroniele, Us 
FRANK STOCKTON, Author of ‘The Adven- “Social England’....may fairly be called one of the most useful 7 
tures of Captain Horn, ‘ Rudder Grange,’ &c., | and brilliant works of our time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. rail 
as now ready, price 6s. “Mr. H. D. Traill is to be heartily congratulated on the completion — 
’ . of the great work on ‘Social England.’....The work is not only a M: 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. host in itself, but it is a great collection of clues to knowledge.” on 
ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: the Story of a Great Academy, 
Wrong and a Great Revenge. By W. G. TARBET. ar 
should 
J. M. BARRIE. NOW READY, cloth, 9s. ; or half persian, 15s. net. “he 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Forty-third Thousand. 6s. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 63. PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND WALES. I 
R. L. STEVENSON. With upwards of 320 beautiful Illustrations, prepared 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d. from Copyright Photographs. per 
CATRIONA. 6s. eos as CRAP 
KIDNAPPED. 6s. “ Here are some 320 beautiful pictures costing each of them only | 3% 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 3s. 6d. the fraction of a farthing. Scenes of historic interest and picturesque fealso. 
The BLACK ARROW. 3s. 6d. spots (some of them still virgin of the tourist) are included, and the tne 
The WRECKER. 6s. blocks in almost every case are creditable to both photographers and F 34 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 6s. engravers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. a 
Q. 4! 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. sal ) MES of PULAR 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s. NOTICE.—The FIRST and ak a S of the POPU so 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK. 5s. ‘4 rete 
I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. "rhe 8 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5s. FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, Simple 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. technica 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
ADVENTURES in CRITICISM. 6s. 


Are now ready, and will be followed at intervals of about a fortnight vial 
by the other Volumes. The Work will be completed in Five Volumes Weitte 




















at 3s. 6d. each, and will contain 200 beautiful Coloured Plates. Lands 
STANLEY WEYMAN. a 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 6s. ME 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. Uniform with the Popular Edition of ‘Familiar Wild Ten 
The MAN in BLACK. 3s. 6d. Flowers.’ T® 
Sei eens ao . siege CHEAP EDITION in WEEKLY PARTS, price 6d., of mex 
‘ * . econ 10n. OS. — 
ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. [HE 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. By SHIRLEY. HIBBERD. 
ANTHONY HOPE. ith 9 ifal Col A 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 64. With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F, E. Hurmn, F.LS, F.S.A. ss 
PART 1 NOW READY, price 6d. ” 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. [To be completed in 21 Parts. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. Farthe 





“The pictures in ‘ Familiar Garden Flowers’ are beautifully BED 


CLARK RUSSELL. drawn’ and coloured, and the part of Mr. Hibberd has been performed 


WHAT CHEER! 6s. 

















LIST, YE LANDSMEN! a Romance of Incident. Cheap in a most commendable style. It is got up in quite an elegant form, § - ane SE 
"Rdition. 3s. 6d. and is really handsome.” —Queen. Manest 

re 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lirrep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. afore 
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